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HEN, in dawning childhood and in 

youth, were we without the over- 
awing sense of the idea of God, or some 
dim thought of the religious significance 
of things, as they lay out before us in 
earth and air and sky? Scarcely had 
intelligence budded, when a whisper 
came to us from the dense forest, or the 
vapors stretching along the valleys, the 
sunlight blushing on the evening hills, 
and the awful majesty, at night, of the 
moon and stars—a whisper, saying, Get 
down on your knees and adore. I can 
recall being carried in my mother’s arms 
to the verge of a clearing in the sweet 
hours of an early summer morning, when 
the mists were creeping along the moun- 
tain side, down the grassy slopes to the 
water’s edge. It was a pictnre of peace, 
and always, if after years, I recalled it 
as God’s first revelation of himself to my 
childish soul. There was something 
more in it than sunlight and quiet; more 
than the blue sky ard the greensward ; 
more than the solemn march of the 
stately trees down the mountain side. 
It is literally true, that ‘‘ heaven lies 
about us in our infancy,’’ spite the ob- 
scuration of the vision that comes to us 
in our after years. But against this, also, 
our good angels are faithful to provide. 
The rollicking boy and the giddy girl, 
let loose for a time among the spontaneity 
of the senses, that they may know their 
uses and have the discipline of their 
pains, in due course of their growing 
years, will come to the “‘little wicker 
gate’’ that will be for them the dividing 
of the ways. The youth of your house- 





hold, the great crowds that swarm in 
your public schools—look you to it, they 
must all come to this. Adolescence is 
Raphael’s cherubs peering over the walls 
of the world. For every one of these 
there is this epoch in reserve—the eter- 
nities will seem to light up suddenly 
every roadside object and touch into 
splendor the very earth and the sky. The 
trivial grows serious. The mystery of 
human life and love’s awful and over- 
mastering secret leaps up from ambush 
and takes captive the strongest, the most 
wayward, the most resentful of any other 
control than their own, and leads them off 
submissively to the altars of God.— W. 
HT, Wynn, in Lutheran Observer. 


THOSE who have read Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘Strange Story ’’ will recall the princi- 
pal subject thereof, a man blessed with 
superb physique and a high order of 
mentality, but cursed with an absolute 
lack of moral sense. This creation of 
Bulwer’s had no conscience whatever, 
and was susceptible of physical pain, 
alone. The end of that man was death, 
and, comfortable as a conscienceless con- 
dition might be as seen from the view- 
point of the stoic, it is greatly to be 
doubted whether any one of us would 
accept the penalties, in order to be re- 
lieved from the pains consequent upon 
such condition. To keep the conscience 
in good working order it must be heeded 
in all the matters of life. To keep it 
from being an awful nuisance it must be 
consulted carefully on questions of grave 
moment. To prevent its becoming an 
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hourly accuser and inexorable judge, 
even a despairing demon, we must not 
persistently run counter to its plain 
mandates. In business or private life if 
we lie and cheat and steal we are going 
to have a very hard time of it when con- 
science gets a chance to talk to us, for it 
may as well be acknowledged that re- 
morse (another name for the same thing) 
-can never be absolutely stupefied, cer- 
tainly never completely killed. 


A FRENCH tourist relates that some 
time ago he set out to cross St. Bernard’s 
Pass by himself, and was caught in the 
fog near the top. He sat on a rock and 
waited for one of the dogs to come and 
attend to him, but in vain, and when the 
fog cleared away he managed to reach 
the hospice. On arrival he observed 
that he thought the dog a rather over- 
rated animal. ‘‘ There I was,’’ he said, 
‘‘for at least six hours, and not one 
came nearme.’’ ‘‘ But why,’’ exclaimed 
one of the monks, ‘‘why did you not 
ring us up on the telephone?’’ To the 
astonished tourist it was explained that 
the whole of the pass is provided with 
shelters at short distances from each 
other, all in direct telephonic communi- 
cation with the hospice. When the bell 


tings the monks send off a hound loaded 
with bread and wine and other comforts. 
The dog on duty is told what number 
has rung, and he goes straight to that 


shelter. This system saves the hounds 
their old duty of patrolling the pass on 
the chance of a stray traveler being 
found, and as the pass is for about 
eight months of the year under snow, 
it entailed hard and often fruitless labor. 

One of the aims of modern education 
is to make men and women adjustable to 
their environment without destroying 
their power to originate and to create. 
The number of non-adjustable, non- 
adaptable men and women in every 
community is fearful to contemplate. 
Men and women whose training has not 
developed sufficient flexibility to enable 
fthem to adapt themselves to the ever- 
varying conditions of life, sooner or later 
vare forced to one side and ignored. 
‘Their presence in the world is known 
only by their grumbling and fault find- 
ing. No matter what position they get, 
they cannot long hold it, beeause the 
prejudices and mental bias acquired in 
their childhood have crystallized into 
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inflexible mental habits which dominate 
all their relations in life. We call them 
‘‘cranks’’ or ‘‘fanatics.’’ They are 
largely the products of extreme individ- 
ualism in education. 


THERE isa pretty story told of Edward 
Irving, the great Scotch preacher, when 
he was the star of Glasgow and co-pastor 
of Dr. Chalmers. When he was on his 
way to some great presbytery meeting in 
the country, a number of the brethren 
poured in in carriages. But the tall, re- 
markable figure of Irving was seen com- 
ing along with a heavy burden upon his 
back, and a poor, worn-out Irishman 
wearisomely limping along by his side. 
This excited great laughter among those 
who knew him, but he could see no 
occasion for laughter. He had found 
the poor creature broken down and sick 
of heart on the way, so had shouldered 
the pack to help the poor fellow along. 
‘*His countrymen were kind to me,” 
was the only explanation the great, 
noble, simple-hearted and child-like man 
of God deigned to give to his ridiculers. 


Gop keeps a school for his children 
here on earth, and one of His best 
teachers is named Disappointment. He 
is a rough teacher, severe in tone and 
harsh in his handling sometimes; but 
hts tuition is worth all it costs. Many 
of our best lessons through life have 
been taught us by that same stern old 
schoolmaster, Disappointment.— Cuyler. 


A PRIVATE letter from Supt. John G. 
Embree, of the public schools of San 
Jacinto, Mesbate, Philippine Islands, 
says: ‘‘ The children are getting enough 
of English to be of use to them and talk 
it freely. They enjoy it and are crazy 
for advancement. Whenever they think 
it safe to risk it, a whole class will clamor 
for advanced books. Last vacation, 
when we called in the books, several of 
the boys looked wistfully at the pile and 
said, ‘Good-bye, my book.’ ’’ 

He expresses regret at being unable to 
send any photographs of his home, say- 
ing that at the close of vacation two 
cameras were sent down from Manila, 
but both were lost in a wreck. At that 
time he was teaching in a summer normal 
school. In the same wreck were 150 
pounds of army hard-tack, which had been 
collected for use in his household. This 
was lost, with the exception of about 
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twenty pounds, which was eaten, after 
being soaked in sea water. ‘‘ Now we 
are eating rice three times a day,’’ he 
says. ‘‘We are getting along pretty 
well, though, as we have a fair supply 
of canned fruit and meat. I have a 
pretty good garden. Radishes are the 
only things we have eaten yet, but toma- 
toes, cantaloupes and lima beans are 
looking fine. The best garden tool I 
have is an American pick. It serves to 
spade up the ground and also to hoe it. 
The people are beginning to look at my 
garden as they go by. Our fence is made 
of stakes about three inches apart, tied to 
poles running lengthwise.”’ 


THE only responsibility that a man 
cannot evade in this life is the one he 
thinks of least—his personal influence. 
Man’s conscious influence, when he is on 
dress-parade, when he is posing to im- 
press those around him, is wofully small. 
But his unconscious influence, the silent, 
subtle radiation of his personality, the 
effect of his words and acts, the trifles he 
never considers, is tremendous. Every 
moment of life he is changing to a de- 
gree the life of those about him. Every 
man has an atmosphere which is affecting 
every other. So silently and uncon- 
sciously is this influence working that 
man may forget that it exists.—/ordan. 


I may not live a little, petty, self- 
centered life, because the love of Christ 
constraineth me to reach out and realize 
in my being all that he calls me to be. 
I may not dwell at ease in my narrow 
tent, for the love of Christ constraineth 
me to care for all who feel the weight of 
sin, the power of temptation, the press 
of struggle, the pain and bitterness of 
losses. I may not seek to perfect my 
own soul just for the joys of a timeless 
heaven, for the love of Christ constrain- 
eth me to find my joy in helping to 
bring the heavenly life into as many 
lives as possible. I may not wear a 
gloomy face or lose heart over the trials or 
evil of this present world, for the love of 
Christ constraineth me to enter into the 
joy of service, the victory of faith and 
the grandeur of life.—American Friend. 


Yrars ago I found that the teaching 
of Grammar in the grades lent but little 
assistance to the child in his every-day 
English ; that he still continued to use 
two negatives, to mix his tenses, and 
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twist the agreement between pronoun 
and antecedent, subject and verb. I 
knew that the true way to teach children 
to use the correct torm in English was 
to have them talk frequently and write 
daily, so I hailed Zhe Little Chronicle 
with delight. It has for two years been 
my constant, able and willing assistant in 
English. Daily I have conversationals 
from five to seven minutes in length. 
The class of forty-eight is divided into 
six groups; each group has a host, and 
the children chat among themselves about 
the news and affairs of national interest. 
I visit each group and frequently join iu 
the conversation. The mistakes in Eng- 
lish are corrected by the children them- 
selves. These conversationals give rest 
and profit. They promote good fellowship, 
culture and ease.—H. £. Treadwell. 


THE Rev. Mr. H. was a good man, 
but very fond of chewing tobacco. One 
day he was caught in a shower in Illinois, 
and going to a cabin near by knocked at 
the door. A sharp-looking old lady an- 
swered his summons. He asked for 
shelter. ‘‘I don’t know you,”’ she re- 
plied, suspiciously. ‘‘Remember the 
Scriptures,’’ said the dominie, ‘Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares.’’’ ‘‘ Angels don’t come round 
with cuds of tobacco in their mouths,’’ 
= replied, and slammed the door in his 
ace. 


MIRTH is like a flash of lightning that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds and 
glitters for a moment. Cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind 
and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.— Addison. 


SoME one says a crank is a person 
whose views are the opposite of our own; 
an egotist one who thinks as much of 
himself as others do of themselves; that 
honor is that which people talk about 
when they want to get out of doing some- 
thing they don’t want to do; and society 
is that on which we lay the blame when 
anything goes wrong. 


IF you want to be beloved: Don’t con- 
tradict people, even if you’re sure you 
are right. Don’t be inquisitive about 
the affairs of even your most intimate 
friend. Don’t underrate anything be- 
cause you don’t possess it. Don’t be- 
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lieve that everybody else in the world is 
happier than you. Don’t conclude that 
you have never had any opportunities in 
life. Don’t believe all you hear. Don’t 


repeat gossip, even if it does interest a 
crowd. Don’t go untidy on the plea that 
everybody knows you. 
your inferiors in social position. 
over-dress or under-dress. 
anybody’s religious belief. 


Don’t be rude to 
Don’t 
Don’t jeer at 


Tim Murphy, the popular comedian, 
saw an old colored woman sitting under 
an awning fanning herself when he was 
in Washington, D. C., last summer. 
**Tt’s dreadfully hot, isn’t it, mammy ?”’ 
asked Mr. Murphy. ‘“‘ Deed it is, chile,”’ 
said the old woman; ‘‘deed it is. ’T 
ain’t right for it to be so hot this-a-way. 
I tell you, forty years ago, when the 
blessed Lawd made the weather, we 
didn’t have these stewin’ days, honey ; 
no, ’deed, we didn’t. But now these 
biggety men up at this here Weather 
Office has the makin’ of the weather, 
they does send us anything they please, 
and they ain’t skillful, chile ; they ain’t 
skillful.’’—Zzttle Chronicle. 


Beloved, let us love so well 
Onr work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love is sweeter for our work. 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers borne. 
Mrs. Browning. 


‘* How do you occupy your time when 
you are at home, Margery?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
dear me! I am the oldest daughter, you 
know, and that means many moments 
spent in sewing on buttons and hunting 
slates and mending baseballs, not to 
speak of those that go just to sympathy 
and chat.’’ ‘‘I shouldn’t think a college 
education would have been needed for 
that,’’ remarked her aunt. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
Margery, nodding her head smilingly; 
‘* for I might have been foolish enough to 
think I was wasting my time if I hadn’t 
been a little educated.” — Wellspring. 


KEEP still. When trouble is brewing, 
keep still. When slander is getting on 
its legs, keep still. When your feelings 
are hurt, keep still, till you recover from 
your excitement, at any rate. Things 
look differently through an unagitated 
eye. In a commotion once I wrote a 
letter and sent it, and wished I had not. 
In my later years I had another commo- 
tion, and wrote a long letter ; but life had 
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rubbed a little sense into me, and I kept 
that letter in my pocket against the day 
when I could look it over without agita- 
tion and without tears. I was glad I 
did. Less and less it seemed necessary 
to send it. I was not sure it would do 
any hurt, but in my doubtfulness I 
leaned to reticence, and eventually it was 
destroyed. Time works wonders. Wait 
till you can speak calmly, and then you 
will not need to speak, it may be. Silence 
is the most massive thing conceivable 
sometimes. It is strength in very 
grandeur. It is like a regiment ordered 
to stand still in the mad fury of battle. 
To plunge in were twice aseasy. The 
tongue has unsettled more ministers than 
small salaries ever did, or lack of ability. 


LEARN to laugh. A good laugh is 
better than medicine. Learn to hide 
your aches and pains under a pleasant 
smile. Noone cares whether you have 
earache, headache or rheumatism. Learn 
to attend to your own business—a very 
important point. Don’t try to be any- 
thing else but a gentleman or a gentle- 


‘woman, and that means one who has 


consideration for the whole world, and 
whose life is governed by the golden 
rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you would 
hove others do unto you.’’ 


THE Outlook tells of ‘‘a new venture in 
foreign missions which has been under- 
taken by men of Yale. Its object is to 
establish a mission in North China. The 
character of the mission will be evangel- 
istic, medical, and especially educational. 
The fact that its field of operation will be 
in a large student centre will give its 
educational work especial significance. 
Control of the movement is vested, not in 
any existing missionary board, but in a 
council of forty, of which ex-President 
Dwight, of Yale, is President. Among 
the officers are representatives of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches. An installation 
fund of $20,000 has been raised by the 
executive committee, who have developed 
the plans of the mission. The direct 
leadership of the mission is to be in the 
hands of the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, a 
former missionary to China and the pres- 
ent Educational Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. = Two recent grad- 
uates of Yale are to go to China this 
coming fall to study the language. ‘The 
number of Yale men doing educational 
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work in this mission will, it is expected, 
ultimately reach a score. The fact that 
this movement is to be carried on under 
the auspices of university men gives as- 
surance that its purpose is enlightened. 
From the charge, moreover, of irrespon- 
sibility, to which other undenominational 
movements are usually justly subject, 
this movement is, of course, wholly free. 
Not only is it well organized itself, but it 
has also established harmonious relations 
with church mission boards, and will 
have in particular the active co-operation 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. Those who be- 
lieve that the religion of Christ is the 
supreme force for the advancement of all 
human life, as well as those who care 
more for deed than for creed in religion, 
will watch with favorable disposition the 
course of this movement.’’ 

Ir it isa very good thing to hang at- 
tractive pictures on the wall of the home, 
then is it doubly so thus to ornament the 
walls of the school-room. ‘‘In the 
emptiest room,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘ the mind 
wanders most, for it gets restless like a 
bird for want of a perch, and casts about 
for any possible means of getting out and 
away. Bare walls are not a proper part 
of the means of education ; blank plaster 
about and above them is not suggestive 
to pupils, no matter what the grade of 
school.’’ 


TAKE hold by letting go. If you want 
to fix a thing in your own mind, tell it 
to another. He may not retain it as his 
own, but you will. A skilled teacher 
said to his pupils, in urging them to 
“talk back’’ to him by question and 
comment, ‘‘You may forget all that I 
say to you, but you’ll not forget all that 
you say to me.’’ A thought best reaches 
one’s mind by coming out of one’s 
mouth. Let us store our minds with 
important truths by talking of them to 
our fellows.—5S. S. Zimes. 


““FRANCES,”’ said the little girl’s 
mamma, who wes entertaining callers in 
the parlor, “you came downstairs so 
noisily that you could be heard all over 
the house. You know how to do it 
better than that. Now go back and 
come down the stairs like a lady.’’ 
Frances retired, and after the lapse of a 
few minutes re-entered the parlor. ‘‘ Did 
you hear me come downstairs this time, 
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mamma?’’? ‘‘No, dear. I am glad you 
came down quietly. Now, don’t let me 
ever have to tell you again not to come 
down noisily, for I see that you can come 
quietly if you will. Now, tell these 
ladies how you managed to come down 
like a lady the second time, while the 
first time you made so much noise.’’ 
**The last time I slid down the banis- 
ters,’’ explained Frances. 


ON quarter of the world’s supply of 
teak wood, the most highly-prized ship- 
building lumber, comes from Siam. We 
seldom use it in America, but England 
knows the value of this rare wood, which 
unites strength, lightness, durability and 
beauty, and which will not rot in a moist 
climate nor warp in a dry. Two years 
before the tree is felled, it is girdled so 
that it may be free from its abundant sap 
and thus made lighter for handling. 
The elephants drag the ponderous logs to 
the nearest stream, down which they float 
in huge rafts from the great Loas forest 
to the waiting ships at Bangkok.—South- . 
erxn Workman. 


THE teacher who understands human 
nature, who knows how to adapt her 
training to the child’s requirements, in 
other words, who constantly bears in mind 
the fundamental psychological law that 
‘*like excites like’’ in dealing with chil- 
dren, holds the key to success in the man- 
agement of boys and girls. She may be 
undersized, she may limp, she may be a 
hunchback even, but despite her deform- 
ities she is bound to be a success. Size 
certainly has nothing to do with a teach- 
er’s qualifications, if the true teacher 
spirit is within the ‘‘tabernacle of the 
flesh.’’ 


LET the young man have contact with 


nature. Give him the advantages of 
country life. If he can’t love nature he 
can’t love anything ; if he loves nature 
he can love all good things. Its study 
will lead him, on the one hand, to the 
physical sciences, and on the other to 
athletics. Wordsworth’s mind was 
formed by contact with nature.—/orter. 


THE secret of true happiness lies in 
learning to find contentment and joy right 
at yourown door. You may fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, but even 
there God has not dealt out joy more 
lavishly than right by your hearthstone. 
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STAIRWAY TO SUCCESS. 


HERE are few things in life more ap- 
palling than the facility with which 
young men and young women of splen- 
did capabilities resign themselves to infe- 
rior positions, when a little self-sacrifice 
and determination to succeed would lead 
them on to the heights. 

Recently the writer’s attention was 
called to a life’s chapter that was full of 
interest and inspiration, telling, as it did, 
of honest effort to rise, due appreciation 
and subsequent success. 

Alexander Martin was what is com- 
monly known as a rough carpenter—that 
is, he was employed on the rough work 
in building; his wages were somewhat 
less than two dollars a day, and consider- 
ing the fact that there were frequent in- 
tervals when there was no work to be 
done, it is not strange that he found diffi- 
culty in making both ends meet. One 


morning the thought occurred to him that 
his average earnings were less than a 
dollar and a half a day, while men who 
were working on the same building were 
receiving three and four dollars for a 
day’s work, and having constant employ- 


ment. Many of them were no brighter 
than he, he flattered himself; the differ- 
ence was that they had learned the art of 
doing fine work. 

That night, and for many nights fol- 
lowing, Martin carried home with him a 
bundle of hard wood, small blocks which 
had been thrown into the waste. The 
men wondered what he was doing with 
the pieces of hard wood which he carried 
home from time to time, and they were 
puzzled when they learned that he had 
purchased a chest of tools such as only 
the best carpenters have use for. They 
noticed that his work was more accurate, 
but somehow the truth did not dawn 
upon them. 

One morning the contractor asked his 
men if any of them knew where he could 
find a first-class man, capable of building 
the spiral staircase leading from the front 
hall to the second floor. The house was 
to be completed on a certain date, and, 
as the man who was to have built the 
staircase was sick, he needed an expert 
at once. 

“‘IT think I can do the work satisfac- 
torily,’’ said Martin, stepping forward. 

The contractor looked amused. ‘‘I 
fear I shall need an experienced hand,”’ 
said he, striving to repress a smile. 
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**T am confident thatI can satisfy you, 
sir,’’ said Martin. 

** Well, get your tools and go to work, 
then,’’ said theboss,’’ but it wiil not take 
me a day, nor an hour, to see what you 
can do in that line, young man.’’ 

That afternoon Martin began on the 
staircase, and, though the contractor 
frequently passed that way to view the 
work, contrary to the expectations of the 
other men, he was not interrupted. As 
the work progressed, the other carpen- 
ters stopped to admire ; the inlaid work 
was a marvel of cunning art, and the 
sight filled them with amazement. 

**You are building the stairs to suc- 
cess, Al,’’ said one of the men, the latter 
part of the week; ‘‘the boss is mightily 
pleased with your work.”’ 

Saturday afternoon the staircase was 
completed, and as Martin was sweeping 
away the chips and sawdust, the contrac- 
tor handed him his pay envelope. There 
were twenty-two dollars in it, more than 
he had before received in a fortnight.”’ 

‘*T shall want you on a similar job next 
Monday,’’ said the contractor; ‘‘in fact, 
there will be work of this nature for you 
right along.’’ 

It was then that Alexander Martin be- 
gan to realize that he had been building 
the stairs that were to lead him upward 
to success ; that those days and evenings 
which he had spent at home, working 
out geometric designs with blocks of hard 
wood, had not been wasted.—Forward. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 





PART from the much discussed ques- 

tion of the duty of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, there is this 
less frequently considered but important 
question: ‘‘If one has the privilege of 
choice, is it best to be a total abstainer, 
or to pursue another course?’’ On that 
question the Editor has positive views. 
and he is glad to express them. 

Some years ago, the Editor, then a 
Philadelphian, was at a luncheon given 
in the Rittenhouse Club by Dr. William 
Pepper, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, after the exercises of Com- 
mencement Day. As Provost Pepper 
was moving from one small table to an- 
other where his guests of the day were 
seated, he sat by the Editor’s side for 
awhile, and he said familiarly, among 
other things : 
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**T notice that you do not drink any 
wine to-day. Do you never drink wine ?”’ 

‘*No, I never do,’’ was the reply. 

*‘Do you refrain from preference, or 
from conscientious motives ?’’ 

‘* Partly from both causes. I need to 
be always in good physical condition, in 
order to enable me to do my best work at 
all times. To secure this, I refrain from 
everything in the line of narcotics or 
brain stimulants. I avoid all that which 
would deaden my nerves or excite my 
brain, and which might lead me to think 
for. a time that I am not as weak or as 
tired asI am. I want to know what is 
my true possession of capital. I am care- 
ful not to borrow to-morrow’s income for 
to-day’s expenditure. I want to go to 
bed at night with no brain balance over- 
drawn.”’ 

Dr. Pepper, who was eminent as a phy- 
sician, as well as an exceptionally hard 
worker with his brain and nerves, said 
heartily, as he brought down his hand on 
the Editor’s knee: 

‘*T must say that that is sound reason- 
ing. from a physician’s point of view.’’ 

hus, as a matter of personal prefer- 
ence, within the sphere of Christian lib- 
erty, and in accordance with the best 
judgment of eminent medical authority, 
not swayed by extreme total-abstinence 
practice or preference, the Editor is, and 
for more than three-score years has been, 
a rigid total-abstainer, and this course he 
recommends to others. 

Not only in view of his personal pref- 
erence and best judgment, but as a mat- 
ter in which example may be influential 
beyond our thought, he has deemed total 
abstinence the only safe course. An in- 
stance illustrating this which occurred 
thirty years ago impressed itself forcibly 
on his mind. . 

Being in San Francisco in 1872 he 
heard much said about the California 
- wines, and he was repeatedly urged to 
try them. An old friend, whose guest he 
was, was particularly desirous that he 
should test their superiority, mentioning 
a favorite brand in particular, as he was 
aware of the fact that in younger days 
the Editor was an apothecary, and had 
some knowledge of the differences in 
wines. A few days after their conversa- 
tion on this matter, they were together 
invited to a dinner at a neighbor’s. Then 
came a new trial. 

Two valued servants, who had for 
years lived in the Editor’s family in Hart- 
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ford, were now in the family where he 
had been invited to dinner. At the din- 
ner were several kinds of wine, but as 
they were proffered to him he declined. 
The hostess for the evening urged that 
he should try their choicest California 
wines, naming especially the favorite 
brand of his old friend. The bottle was 
already open, and the others were drink- 
ing from it. Why should he not try it, 
he was asked, enough to express his 
opinion on it? But he declined. His 
hostess urged him to yield, until he 
thought she was pressing the matter un- 
duly, and he was therefore the firmer, 
and the dinner was ended. 

The next day he met the elder of the 
two servants, whom he respected and 
valued for her worth. To his surprise 
she said, as to the dinner of the evening 
before : 

** When we were preparing for the din- 
ner, my mistress was considering what 
wines we were to have. I said, ‘ Mr. 
Trumbull never drinks wine.’ She said, 
‘He’ll drink wine at our dinner to-night, . 
—you see if he doesn’t.’ I said, ‘If Mr. 
Trumbull tastes your wine, you can take 
off a month’s wages of mine.’ I just 
knew you wouldn’t touch wine.”’ 

And the Editor thanked the Lord that 
he had not lost his good name with her 
as a total abstainer who could be de- 
pended on. He then realized anew that 
we are always in the balance before our 
fellows, always being watched to see 
what we do; and that for our own sakes, 
and for the sake of others, total absti- 
nence is our only safe rule. 

The writer has had varied experiences 
in life, as enabling him to test and con- 
firm the reasonableness of his views in 
favor of total abstinence. He has trav- 
eled in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 
He has, in the last fifty years, been in 
the principal wine-growing countries of 
the world. He has lived on ocean and 
sea and river, on desert and prairie and 
mountain; he has been compelled to 
drink the vilest water imaginable,—but 
he has never been where he thought that 
the best wine or other alcoholic beverage 
was so safe or so desirable, in view of 
what he saw, as the poorest water avail- 
able to him. This is so far as his per- 
sonal experience taught him. 

As to the experience of others whom 
he knew or observed, the evidence is in 
the same direction as his own. As to 
the peril in departing from total absti- 
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nence, he can say that in a large majority 
of cases his personal friends, both boys 
and girls, who were not contented to re- 
main total abstainers, either died drunk- 
ards or are living assuch. He has seen 
no fewer drunkards in wine-growing 
countries than in the vicinity of breweries 
and distilleries. He has found that no 
strength of will, nor earnestness of relig- 
ious profession or practice, would surely 
enable a person to pursue a course of safe 
moderation if he or she departed from 
total abstinence. He has seen so many 
men of exceptional strength of wiil and 
character yield to intemperance ; he has 
seen so many clergymen of different de- 
nominations, and so many lovely women, 
follow in a similar course, that he is 
afraid to depart from the safe and desir- 
able course of total abstinence. 

He thanks God that he has the privi- 
lege of being a total abstainer, and he 
knows that that course is the only safe 
one for him. He believes that that course 
is the only safe or wise course for any 
one, and therefore he recommends it to 
all.—S. S. Zimes. 


atte 


THE TEACHER OF OTHER DAYS. 





BY ROBERT H. WILLIAMS, D. D. 


Wren we read that once a teacher 
demanded from each scholar, for a 
full course of instruction, as much as 
would be in our money $1,700, that an- 
other erected in a certain temple a statue 
- of himself in solid gold, and that a rhe- 
torician received for each full course of 
lectures $17,000, we begin to think that 
there was a time when the teacher was 
well paid for his services. But such 
charges for teaching were rare, and only 
a few could pay them. Hence, knowl- 
edge was confined largely to the few who 
had positions of authority and whose 
large incomes could meet the expense. 
The increase of books and schools has 
qualified a great number to be teachers, 
and knowledge, like a purchasable com- 
modity, is now to be had at trifling cost. 

The honors bestowed upon the teacher 
have been many. Says Rollins of Pyth- 
agoras: ‘‘The whole country soon felt 
very happy effects from the presence of 
this excellent philosopher.’’ ‘* His school 
became the most famous that had been 
until that age.’’ Plato thanked the gods 
for three things, namely: ‘‘ That they 
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had endowed him with a rational mind, 
that he was born a Greek, and that he 
lived in the times of Socrates.’’ Plato 
having been sent for, was met by the 
chariot of the prince, and a sacrifice was 
offered in thanksgiving for his visit. 
Aristotle was appointed the preceptor of 
Alexander the Great, and Alexander 
years after said, ‘‘ That he was bound to 


‘love Aristotle as much as he loved his 


father, for he was indebted to one for liv- 
ing and to the other for living well.’’ 
‘*TIn other days a scholar was held to be 
the glory of the city of his residence and 
his country.”’ 

In other days female teachers were 
rare. Among Christians the idea of in- 
feriority was not prevalent, as it was 
among other people, and the mother did 
her part in the household in instructing 
her children. The position of teacher of 
a school was not filled by a female, ex- 
cept in rare instances, until some time 
after the beginning of the last century. 
At present, fully two-thirds of the teach- 
ers of our land are females. They are 
acceptable to the people generally, and 
are doing excellent work. 

The subjects taught in the schools in 
other days were few, and the books were 
not numerous. Arithmetic was not 
taught, we are told, in the day schools, 
but in the night schools. Geography 
was nota study until about 1786, when 
Morse’s small geography appeared. The 
spelling-book, the Psalter and the New 
Testament were the only books found in 
some of our schools. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic were the only studies that 
claimed the attention of the pupils a 
little later. In many of our higher 
schools the teacher was limited to three 
recitations a day. It was thought that 
he could not be effective in undertaking 
more. Books and teachers were few 
until after the organization of our public 
schools. 

The character of teachers in some parts 
of this country years ago was not such 
as would be tolerated in any part of the 
country to-day. It was said of them: 
‘“The schoolmasters were generally a 
low and dissolute set, more than half of 
them being redemptioners and servants. 
They were drunken in habits, severe and 
capricious in discipline, and teaching in 
a rude, irregular way.’’ The following 
advertisement occurred in 1774: ‘‘To be 
sold, a schoolmaster, an indentured ser- 
vant, who has two years to serve.’”’ An- 
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other wrote: ‘‘ We take the most useful 
servants for farm hands, artisans, sailors 
and merchants; but when we find a 
drunkard, or a gluttonous pilferer, who 
is unfit for anything else, we give him 
the care of your sons.’’ It was said of 
one of the most distinguished ministers 
of this country, that hls first and second 
teachers were indentured servants, and 
that in the school he attended the scholars 
got their lessons by repeating them aloud, 
and that the noise could be heard a long 
distance away. - 

While these things were said of teach- 
ers in some parts of the country, and in 
a certain period of our history, the most 
encouraging and commendable words 
have been spoken of teachers in other 
parts of the country, and in other periods 
of our history. We must remember, that 
while many who taught in other days 
did not have the title of teachers, yet 
they were as truly teachers as others. 
The ministers in a large part of this land 
were the teachers. The minister of the 
church was at the same time the teacher 
of the school. The times have changed 


in this respect, so that comparatively few 
ministers are found as teachers in our 
schools to-day. Without their aid in the 


schools of long ago, the land would be 
very different from what it is at this time. 
—Education. 


COMMON SCHOOLS FROM COM- 
MON SENSE STANDPOINT.* 


BY D F. FORTNEY, ESQ. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I have been led to take this subject 
because of the undue and unwarranted 
assaults that are, and have been made 
upon the public schools by learned men 
who occupy positions in some of our col- 
leges and universities. They seem to 
have misconceived the real purpose and 
work of the free schools, and to realize 
that to them, more than any other force 
in the world, we are indebted for our high 
standing as a people among the nations 
of the earth. The last arraignment by 
one of these men charges that the ‘‘ pub- 
lic schools have failed for two generations 
in dealing with the barbarous vice of 
drunkenness, that they have injured the 


* Address of D. F. Fortney, Esq., of Belle- 
fonte, delivered at the recent dedication of new 
high school building, at Clearfield, Pa. 
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teaching of science in attempts to incul- 
cate total abstinence ; have failed to sup- 
press a taste for ephemeral reading mat- 
ter, improper plays and a liking for 
patent medicines; have failed to develop 
sufficient reasoning power to prevent 
strikes, violence and loss ; and to abolish 
the spoils system;’’ and many other 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

These are grave and serious charges to 
bring against any school system, and 
put upon the public schools burdens 
which neither the home, the church, the 
college nor the university have been able 
to accomplish, even with those who come 
within their portals. If these great 
moral and educational forces working to- 
gether could overcome or abolish the 
‘‘barbarous habit of drunkenness’’ it 
would be a great stride toward the en- 
nobling of mankind and the uplifting of 
all the people. But this burden should 
not be laid upon the public schools alone, 
nor do we concede that the public schools 
under the laws of this or any other com- 
monwealth have injured the teaching of 
science in attempting to inculcate total 
abstinence. 

This brings me to what the public 
schools have done. A full comprehen- 
sion of this requires that we should, in a 
measure, at least, understand the con- 
dition of the people of the state, so far as 
general intelligence is concerned, at the 
adoption of the system of public educa- 
tion we now enjoy, or as far back as half 
acentury ago. Then it was, that the few 
could read and write, and children in 
great numbers were coming to years of 
maturity without the most ordinary edu- 
cation. Whole communities were so 
benighted that, if it was declared that on 
a particular day at a certain hour the 
world would come to an end, many would 
put on ascension robes as the time fixed 
for the ‘‘upward journey’’ drew nigh. 
As a rule, the townships were, in. a 
political way, controlled by a single in- 
dividual, and a candidate seeking office 
found it only necessary to secure the 
support of that particular person in each 
township. Nicholas Comenius, in the 
School Master of ‘‘Ye Olden Time,’’ 
relates that Squire Benton ran the politics 
of his district for more than forty years, 
and there was never a trustee elected in 
all that time who was not the first choice 
of the Squire. And so it was all over 
the Commonwealth. There are no doubt 
men living in your beautiful town whose 
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memories carry them back to an election 
day 60 or 70 years ago. If so, they can, 
if they will, tell you that on the day on 
which the general elections were held, 
besides voting, fighting and rioting, dis- 
order and drunkenness were the principal 
amusements of the day. Only within 
recent years in the town in which I live, 
have we laid away a citizen who often 
described in vivid language the fighting 
done in the town, then only a village of 
a few hundred inhabitants, on the day of 
election. It began early in the day and 
increased in fury and frequency until far 
into the night. So, too, it was on the 
days the the ‘‘Corn Stalk’’ militia 
drilled. Men from the country would 
gather into the town where the company 
met. So sure was it that there would be 
drinking and fighting done, and much of 
it, that preparation for it was made in 
advance; and sometimes so much of it 
was done that the women and children 
were terrorized, and if any whole noses 
were found in the town, they belonged to 
the women, children and the tea kettles. 

Revolution Wrought by Schools —These 
are not isolated instances, but they were 
the rule. Contrast scenes like these with 
what we see on the days on which the 


elections are now held, not in one place, 
but all over the land, while fifteen mill- 
ions of freemen are depositing their bal- 


lots. They will assemble by hundreds, 
vote and return to their homes without a 
jar, orderly, sober, respectable citizens. 

The annual encampment of our Na- 
tional Guard is another illustration. Not 
only a company, but ten thousand men. 
They will remain in camp a week and be 
visited by a hundred thousand people, 
half that number in a single day, men, 
women and children, all in good humor, 
cheerful, well dressed, sober and happy. 
The same thing can be said of the great 
multitudes of people that go to witness 
our national games. The individual 
owner and dispenser of favors, political 
or otherwise, in the township has practi- 
cally been replaced by men who think 
and act for themselves. And the latest 
enumeration reveals the fact that 98,;°%% 
per cent of all children 14 years of age 
can read and write, so that illiteracy in 
that line is practically obliterated. 

We have, moreover, witnessed within 
the last six months a strike in the an- 
thracite coal regions of 150,000 miners 
and laborers, representing a population 
of more than half a million of people, all 
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idle for a period of five months or more. 
No riot, very little lawlessness, and dis- 
turbance of the public peace. Many of 
these people may not be able to speak 
our language, but their children can. 
They have been in the public school and 
have been taught our language, and the 
need of respect and obedience to lawful 
authority. 

What has caused this great revolution 
and what lies at the foundation of this 
great improvement in the moral and law 
abiding disposition of the people? They 
no doubt went to church in those days 
as they do now, and the laws were as rig- 
idly administered then as now. There is 
only one cause for the solution of the 
to and one answer to the question. 

he free schools have wrought this great 
change. These conclusions are fairly 
sustained in a story told of a foraging 
party sent out from Nashville during 
the Civil War with instruction to visit 
every mill, barn, and shed and seize upon 
everything fit for consumption by man or 
beast. During the expedition a squad 
made for a free school house. ‘‘ Don’t 
disturb anything there,’’ commanded one 
of the officers. If there had been a few 
more such institutions in the South there 
would have been no Civil War. 

What the Schools Should Do.—What I 
have said is only some of the things in 
the way of bettering men and women, 
making them more useful to themselves, 
society, the church and the state. The 
evil that remains affords ample room for 
further improvement. What the schools 
should do beside, or in addition to that 
which they are now doing, to properly 
instruct the youth of the state, is a prob- 
lem on which men will honestly differ. 
It is a question of the greatest import 
and should command and receive the 
careful thought and calm consideration 
of school authorities, and educators, as 
well as of the state. 

Our educational system has largely 
come up out of the middle ages as the 
result of the cloister and monastery. 
Men were then educated for one purpose, 
or rather it was only thought necessary 
to educate men who were to become cler- 
gymen. So it was in the founding of 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, and in the 
establishing of all the earlier and higher 
institutions ‘of learning in this country. 
They were founded by the church pri- 
marily for the education of men who de- 
sired to enter the ministry. And the 
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same curriculum of Greek, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Mental and Moral Philosophy 
had to be followed, no matter what you 
desired to be, or you did not enjoy the 
privilege of being called a college grad- 
uate. The men educated in this way 
were the men who prescribed the educa- 
tional system in our common schools. 
Nobody thought much of this, because 
years ago there seemed but little demand 
for educated men outside of what were 
called the learned professions. 

Industrial Education.—While the pub- 
lic schools are not by any means at the 
end along the lines they have been, and 
are now moving, they certainly have 
reached the point considering the tre- 
mendous development of our industries, 
discovery, and advance in the use of the 
forces of nature, and the demand for edu- 
cated and skilled labor, mechanics, and 
for artificers in and workers in wood, 
brass and iron, where it is time to inquire 
whether or not for the proper training of 
the boys and girls (especially the boys), 
it would not be wise to introduce into the 
schools a system of industrial education. 
They should be taught to express thought 
not in words alone, but in things. As 


Girard expressed it, ‘‘that they may be 
taught facts and things rather than words 


and signs.’’ ‘‘ Educate the people,”’ 
was the first admonition addressed by 
Penn to the commonwealth he had 
founded. ‘‘ Educate the people’’ was 
the last admonition of Washington to the 
citizens of the Republic. ‘‘ Educate the 
people’’ was the unceasing exhortation 
of Jefferson. 

This Commonwealth has certainly un- 
dertaken to obey the injunction of these 
illutrious citizens. She has, through the 
provision of law, established a system of 
education and conferred well defined, yet 
almost unlimited authority upon certain 
individuals chosen by their fellow citizens 
to carry into effect the command she has 
issued to educate the people. The most 
advanced and best methods that will do 
this, soas to meet the demands of the age 
in which we live, should be adopted 
and carried out in all of the schools. 
The conditions which surround us are so 
different from what they were half a 
century ago, that to properly meet the 
demands of these conditions we must 
change our system and manner of edu- 
cating the present and coming genera- 
tions. 

Industrial education, or the idea of it, 
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is not new in our school system. The 
Act of April 1, 1834, under which public 
schools were originally organized, con- 
tained this as the roth section: ‘‘ Whereas 
manual labor may be advantageously 
connected with intellectual and moral 
instruction in some of the schools, it 
shall be the duty of the school directors 
to decide whether such connection in 
their respective districts shall take place 
or not, and if decided affirmatively, they 
shall have power to purchase materials 
and employ artisans for the instruction of 
the pupils in the useful branches of the 
mechanic arts, and where practicable, in 
agricultural pursuits.’’ 

The need of instruction and training 
on the lines indicated in this old act of 
Assembly is every day becoming more 
manifest, and is evidenced by the demand 
for those who have been trained and in- 
structed in such schools. 

The national government maintains a 
number of schools in which the Indians 
are instructed in industrial education. 
The State makes such instruction obliga- 
tory in the reformatory at Huntingdon 
and the Pennsylvania Reform School at 
Morganza. If education on this line is 
good for the savage and the criminal, I 
am of the conviction that it would be 
better to so educate and train our young 
people before they become either savages 
or criminals, 

‘*T do not mean that the public schools 
shall turn out finished mechanics or train 
pupils to mere manual dexterity. The 
manual work should train the senses, 
quicken the perception and form the 
judgment by furnishing the pupil an 
opportunity to study at the bench, forge 
and lathe, and inquire into the nature 
of matter and the manifestation of force. 
It is purely educational in its aspect. It 
teaches the pupil first to portray in draw- 
ing a variety of beautiful forms, then to 
embody them in form in wood, clay and 
metals.’’ 

I do not mean, nor do I desire to be so 
understood, that all boys and girls must 
take an industrial course of training, any 
more than that all should take a course 
in Greek and Latin. We are not all born 
in the same mold, and we should recog- 
nize this fact in educational matters. 
Mozart never would have come to any- 
thing as a soldier, nor would Edison ever 
have accomplished anything as a musi- 
cian; while as an inventor or a musician, 
Grant would never have won the affec- 
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tions of a grateful people, or commanded 
the admiration of the world. 

To train the hereditary tendencies in 
our youth, guide and direct and develop 
them from an early age under the eye of 
an accomplished instructor, makes mas- 
ters in their chosen line, whatever it shall 
be, and with industry, good habits, hon- 
esty, high aspirations, and noble aims, 
they will in their day ‘‘stand before 
kings.”’ 

It is very easy to plan for a higher 
education. I find no fault with this. It 
should be done, but in doing so, all 
school authorities, I apprehend, overlook 
the fact that of the nearly a million four 
hundred thousand pupils in the public 
schools of our great state, not one-twen- 
tieth ever reach the High School, and a 
still less number graduate therefrom. The 
great mass of the children of the common 
people go the common schools for only a 
very small portion of their school age. 
In the words of another, ‘‘ what I am 
anxious about and want you to be anx- 
ious about so far as the public schools 
are concerned is, not the higher education 
of the few who can go to college,’’ or if 
they do not, are in such circumstances 
that they will have little difficulty in se- 
curing positions with good incomes, but 
for the great hordes that leave school at 
twelve and fourteen years of age to get 
their living in the world without having 
first learned to use their hands. 

This is a question that demands from 
the educator, the school director and the 
patriot the most candid and serious con- 
sideration, and he who successfully solves 
the problem will rank in the ages to 
come as one of the great benefactors of 
mankind. 

I believe in and advocate this line of 
instruction in the schools. Great care 
must and should be taken that the pupils 
are not imbued with the idea that they 
are only worth what they can earn in 
dollars and cents. There is too much of 
this kind of instruction now. In techni- 
cal schools not under the control of any 
Christian denomination, there is nothing 
so much, so strongly and so persistently 
impressed on the mind of the student as 
the amount of money he can make as 
soon as he is through school. The full 
development of his moral and spiritual 
nature is at best only a secondary con- 
sideration. While all education should 
be useful and practical, so far as it is 
possible and reasonable to so have it, we 
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should never forget the God-like nature 
of the pupil and remember that it is 
‘* righteousness that exalteth a nation.’’ 

Another Thing Schools Should Teach.— 
There is another thing that should be 
diligently taught, not only in the public 
schools, but in all schools from the kin- 
dergarten to the Jast round in the college 
and university. That is love of country, 
obedience to all lawful authority. No- 
where is disobedience to lawful authority 
more manifest than in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Considering the 
millions in the public schools, to the 
very few thousands in colleges and uni- 
versities, and the fact that the great 
mass of the 80,000,000 of population 
within the borders of our great country 
have never been at any school other than 
the public schools, the respect for, and 
obedience exhibited toward, all lawfully 
constituted authority, the public schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, must be 
given the honor of carrying the banner. 
The chances are that those who lead the 
mobs and riots which so frequently over- 
ride all authority and play the devil 
generally in many of our higher institv- 
tions of learning, have received their 
preparatory training in other than the 
public schools. 

Instruction in this may be covered by 
the term patriotism. I mean the genu- 
ine stuff. That which is loyal to all the 
highest and best interests of the country, 
with unbounding faith in its future, will- 
ing to live and serve and die, if need be, 
for its honor and glory. Not that of the 
blatant demagogue who will one minute 
boast of the glory of the institutions and 
freedom of the country, and the next sell 
his vote to the highest bidder, or corrupt 
his fellow-citizen by the use of vast sums 
of money to produce certain results at 
the election, or in the halls of legislation, 
or, it may be, enter into a scheme to stuff 
the ballot box. 

The public schools should, moreover, 
teach that it is a crime against society and 
the State for any citizen, at any time, or 
anywhere, to sell his vote to any party, 
whatever may be the consideration. 
That it is a crime for any man to buy or 
offer to buy another man’s vote, and that 
men who do this, or connive at it, are, 
in every sense of the word, traitors to the 
interests, welfare, peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the country. 

The millions in the public schools 
should be taught that when they reach 
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the years of maturity and take upon 
themselves the duties of citizens, the 
right of suffrage is theirs, guaranteed to 
them by the most solemn obligations of 
law, and in its exercise, if they but 
stand on their individuality and man- 
hood, they are the peer of any other man 
in all the land, no matter what his posi- 
tion, his business or his wealth. They 
should, furthermore, be taught that it is 
a crime fraught with great evil to the 
country for any man, however affluent 
his circumstances may be, or whatever 
his station in life, or in whatsoever re- 
lation they may stand to him, to buy, 
attempt to buy, or influence him by any 
other means save that of open, honest 
discussion, in the exercise of his right of 
suffrage. President Roosevelt expressed 
the whole idea in saying that ‘‘ no man 
who is corrupt, no man who even con- 
dones corruprion in another, can fulfill 
his duty toward the public.’”? When a 
generation of voters so instructed during 
the years they are at school, shall come 
upon the stage, it is my conviction that 
the lobbyist will disappear from our 
legislative hall, and the boss and ma- 
chine must cease to control and use the 
government of great Commonwealths for 
their selfish purposes, to the detriment 


and great disgrace of all the people. 
Schools Should Build Character.—In all 
schools, public and private, and in all 
teaching, wherever done, it should ever 
be kept before the pupils that they from 
day to day are building a character that 
must last through life and reach into the 


great hereafter. That just as this build- 
ing was erected. one brick at a time; or 
stone by stone and brick by brick, until 
at last it stood forth a completed build- 
ing, beautiful in its outlines, massive to 
behold, an ornament to the town, an 
honor to the men wlio conceived and 
constructed it, and a glory to the pur- 
poses to which it is dedicated ; so, too, 
day by day, the youth should be taught 
they are building acharacter. That daily 
they should by ‘‘giving all diligence, 
add to their faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temper- 
ance, and to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.’’ 

Then we have the fruits of right living 
set forth in beautiful language by the 
wisest man that ever lived when he de- 
clares that ‘‘ happy is the man that find- 
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eth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. For the merchandise of 
it is better than the merchandise of silver 
and the gain thereof than gold. She is 
more precious than rubies; and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her. Length of days are 
in her right hand ; and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace.’’ 

In this day we need character above 
everything else in men in public and 
private life. In addressing his fellow 
citizens at Pittsburg on the Fourth of 
July last, the President of the United 
States said: ‘‘Oh, my fellow country- 
men, as we face these infinitely difficult 
problems, let us ever keep in mind that 
though we need the highest qualities of 
intellect in order to work out practical 
schemes for their solution, yet we need a 
thousand times more what counts for 
many, many, many times as much in- 
tellect—we need character. Character, 
that compound of honesty and courage 
and common sense, will avail us more in 
the long run than any brilliancy on the 
stump or any advising legislative means 
and methods. The brilliancy is good. 
We need the intellect ; we need the best 
intellect we can get; we need the best 
intelligence, but we need more still, 
CHARACTER. We need common 
sense, common honesty and resolute 
courage.’’ 

In various speeches at different places, 
the same distinguished citizen has sub- 
stantially repeated this statement. In 
his exalted position he understands full 
well what is needed. The character he 
wants to meet with is the character that 
will place the nation, its honor and glory 
and the welfare of all the people, above 
self. Character of this kind must come 
from the home and the public schools, 
and unless it comes from these it will 
only be realized in rare instances. 

Every pupil of the millions in the pub- 
lic schools should be taught that they 
owe to the nation the duty of maintain- 
ing in him or herself a high, clean, 
moral and religious character. That their 
personal morality is a debt to the nation. 
That it is indeed the nation’s morality. 

One of the ablest Judges of the great- 
est Civil Court in the world asks, What 
is character? And then proceeds to de- 
fine it as ‘‘righteousness in the soul. It 
is the shining jewel of life, that which 
we all look for, which we all admire. 
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It makes the chasm which separates man 
from the brute, the great gulf fixed, 
which the brute cannot cross, which the 
man ought not tocross. It is the link 
which binds him tothe Divine. In flesh 
we are brothers of the beast, living with- 
out thought; unmoved by conscience, 
ignorant of purity and dying without 
hope or remorse. In nobility of soul, in 
elevation of character, we are heirs not 
merely of the ages, but of eternity; we 
clasp hands with the Infinite and the 
Eternal, and are bold to say of ‘thee 
and thine.’ One seldom sinks so low in 
the scale of being as not to have respect 
and admiration for the high and noble. 
He never becomes so far in love with his 
own vices as not to be touched with re- 
spect for him who has them not. ‘A 
good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor than silver 
and gold.’ We long for it in ourselves, 
and joy to see it in our homes, our 
friends and in all with whom we are 
throwu in contact. With it heaven may 


begin on earth ; without it death is not 
needed for admission to hell.’’ 

When this kind of teaching is done, 
the evils charged against the public 
schools will have ceased to be, the ideal 
life in a measure realized, aud the Re- 


ublic we admire and love so much will 

safe because it will rest on the highest 

type of citizenship, and truth and right- 
eousness will reign in the earth. 

Citizens and Schools.—To this point I 
have spoken of the things the schools 
have done and should do. To meet the 
requirements of the age and the demands 
made upon them, the schools need more 
than the teachers, the supervisors and the 
directors, however good they may be, 
and should have the earnest and hearty 
support of the entire community. 

Citizens of Clearfield, you certainly 
have a magnificent school plant. It is 
yours, and on an occasion so propitious 
and fraught with so much interest, a 
word to you will not be mistaken. Re- 
member your schools, take pride in them 
and help them along. Remember when 
considering the schools and the school 
directors, that if you would have good 
schools you cannot afford to be miserly, 
mean and little in funds for their support. 
They are filled with the loveliest beings, 
and to you, the most precious beings on 
earth ; your sons and daughters. You 
want to see them educated and become 
useful men and women, an honor to you 
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and the community in which they shall 
live. A liberal support of the board, a 
cheerful acquiescence in all taxes levied 
for school purposes, is essential for all 
good school work. All you should ask 
is that the board shall give you full con- 
sideration for every cent expended for 
school purposes. Judging from the build- 
ing and all we have witnessed this day, 
your board are doing this to the full ex- 
tent of every farthing that comes under 
their control. You can also help the 
schools in many ways. ‘There are men 
of wealth among your citizens. Awaken 
an interest in them for the schools. 

One, or two, or three thousand dollars 
placed with the Board to be invested, and 
the income devoted to the purchase of 
good books for the library, would heip 
the schools and do good for all the ages 
to come in the help it would be to those 
who need it most. The same amount 
invested and the income applied in the 
same manner would help much in the 
supply of material, in the enlargement 
and sufficient equipment of the industrial 
department of the schools. 

It is true you elect a number of men 
directors and the law places on them the 
management of the schools. It has been 
said that the ‘‘ teacher makes the school.”’ 
The statement is only partly correct. 
The directors select the teacher and you 
fellow citizens elect the directors. Then 
if you would have good teachers and 
good schools you must have a fearless, 
honest, able and progressive Board of 
Directors. Then stand by them, support 
and encourage them, speak a good word 
for them and their work whenever and 
wherever you can. Do more than that. 
Do not make it necessary for them to 
enter into a canvass for re-election, elect 
them without reference to party or party 
lines. Keep your schools out of politics. 
If they get there, it is at least partly your 
fault. Then indeed it frequently hap- 
pens that it is not party politics they 
suffer from; but as Dr. Schaeffer said, 
**Ward politics, church politics and lodge 
politics.’” Who doesnot know this to be 
true? and from this schools frequently 
suffer much. In school matters these 
considerations should all be laid aside. 
You want a Board that chooses teachers 
for their fitness, not their politics or lodge 
associations. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly re- 
cently said on this subject: ‘‘We may 
endure politics (as we misname waste and 
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corruption in municipal affairs) in our 
City Halls, and say broadly that we can 
measure the evil in dollars. Not so in 
the administration of the public schools. 
Corruption there means not only waste ; 
it means poison; it means that the very 
sources of our citizenship are rendered 
putrid. We may pay for good streets, 
lights, sewers, water and police service, 
and get bad streets, lights. sewers, water 
and police service, because of insufficient 
or corrupt administration, and yet the 
body social and politic may remain fairly 
wholesome and thriving. We may not 
permit either inefficiency or corruption to 
taint the administration of our public 
schools without finding that the whole 
theory of free public school education, as 
one of the main reliances of government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people, has utterly failed.’’ Nothing truer 
was ever written. 

You will boast of your brick works, 
your railroads, the facilities to get into 
the town and out, and you will make 
desperate efforts to secure some new 
manufacturing establishments; but how 
about the schools where your precious 
sons and daughters, beings created in the 
image of the ever-living God, are being 
trained and fitted for life? Do you ever 
visit them? Do you know the teachers, 
and help and encourage them? Do you 
stand by them? And do you do the same 
with your Board of Directors? They 
need and should have your help, sym- 
pathy and support in order to meet with 
the highest success. 

There is a class of people in every com- 
munity who could be a great help to the 
schools if they would study their needs, 
inquire into their wants and give them 
the attention that is theirdue. This is 
the educated, wise, intelligent women, 
mostly mothers, who live in and adorn 
every relation of life. 

They are here, of course, as every- 
where else, and are by great odds the best 
and most adorable part of your popula- 
tion. Better fitted by nature for such 
work, do it more intelligently certainly, 
than we beautiful lords of creation. 
Bright in countenance, elegant in man- 
ner, so that it may be said of them ‘‘ that 
as thay pass it seems like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.’’ 

Many of these women find relief and 
outlet for pent-up energy in various 
societies and organizations, that all are 
right in their way, but do not reach nor 
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hold their sons and daughters as do the 
schools, and as they could help the 
schools todo. No place in the world is 
the good influence, the loving care, the 
experience and the intelligence of mother- 
hood more needed outside of the home 
than in the schools. They, of all others, 
can devise the ways to help the children 
who need it most. 
A school girl was taught to sing about 

the parents : 

They will visit their cows, 

They will visit their farms, 

But why don’t they visit their schools? 


It is an incomprehensible mystery why 
the good women so rarely visit the 
schools. When they do and their in- 
fluence and power are felt in the school, in 
the directorship, many of the evils and 
shortcomings of the schools now so often 
complained of will forever disappear and 
their work will be higher and nobler 
because of their presence. 

A word more, and I am through. It 
must be remembered in this presence, 
and on this day, that in Clearfield lived 
the Governor who gave the State by his 
official approval what has since become 
known as the general school law of May 
8, 1854. Under this the public schools 
as now organized came into existence. 
Governor Bigler in his life was noted for 
his unselfish devotion to duty. He was 
a candidate for re election at the time 
this bill came before: him, there was 
fierce opposition to it, and it was believed 
that his signing the bill would, as it did, 
work largely to his injury. But honest 
in his purpose, with the courage of his 
convictions, self was drowned in public 
duty; he signed the most meritorious act 
of his whole administration, and one that 
carries his name down as a blessing to 
posterity, while almost everything else in 
connection with his term as Governor 
has passed into oblivion. 

Years after he had occupied this high 
station and served a full term in the 
highest legislative body in the world, he 
became a member of the School Board of 
the Borough of Clearfield. How long he 
served I do not know, but I do know 
that in this humble position he declared 
he was doing more to serve and help 
mankind, and that he considered it more 
honorable than any public office or posi- 
tion he had ever held. 

In former years, Senator Wallace, 
Thomas H. Murray and Judge Leonard 
were also members of your School Board. 
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While Governor Bigler, Senator Wallace 
and Judge Leonard have gone to enjoy 
the ‘‘ reward of the just made perfect,’’ 
Mr. Murray lives and enjoys, as he 
should and is entitled to, the love and 
respect of his fellow citizens, conscious 
that in this onerous position, without 
compensation, as did all the rest, he 
faithfully served the people and helped 
to better the condition and improve the 
educational opportunities of the youth of 
the town, now men and women—fathers 
and mothers—adding luster and honor to 
the communities in which they live. With 
a School Board composed of these men, it 
is no marvel that yonr schools, years ago, 
took high rank among the schools of the 
State, and to maintain this honorable 
rank you this day take a long step to the 
front in setting apart and dedicating this 
building for the use of the public schools. 





PATH OF OCEAN CABLES. 
BY PERCY W. HART. 


HERE seems to be no logical reason 

why cables cannot be laid across any 
section of the oceans of the world, no 
matter how great the depth. Some por- 
tions of the Atlantic cables are over three 
miles below the surface, and this not 
necessarily the extreme depth, for the 
cable may, and probably does, pass from 
the top of one submarine hiil to another 
without drooping materially into the deep 
valleys between. The greatest known 
depth of the sea is forty thousand two 
hundred and thirty-six feet, or seven and 
three-fifths miles, found in the South 
Atlantic about midway between the island 
of Tristan d’Acunha and the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. Soundings have 
been made to the depth of twenty-seven 
thousand four hundred and eighty feet 
in the North Atlantic, south of New- 
foundland, and about thirty-four thous- 
and feet, or nearly six and a half miles, 
is reported south of the Bermudas. Even 
such enormous depths as these need not 
hinder cable-laying, so far as the theory 
is concerned; but in practice, for reasons 
of economy in maintenance and other- 
wise, it is found best to take advantage 
of favoring conditions in the ocean’s bed. 
To illustrate, all of the cables between 
the United States and Europe run up 
along our coast until they reach the 
neighborhood of Newfoundland before 





starting across to their destinations in 
Ireland or France. The reason for this 
is found in the range of submarine table- 
lands, forming an ideal cable-bed, which 
lies between the three latter countries, 
In past years immense portions of this 
submerged territory have been plotted 
out and mapped by various governmental 
and private expeditions, and this knowl- 
edge is constantly being added to. It 
becomes particularly valuable in economic 
cable-laying. Except in extreme cases, 
the electrical conductor is not dropped 
overboard haphazard. On the contrary, 
the submarine mountains, valleys and 
plains over which it is to take its sinuous 
course are accurately selected beforehand, 
and their general configuration, soil- 
covering, if any, and other peculiarities 
properly taken into consideration. Spe- 
cial varieties of cable are manufactured 
to meet certain conditions known to exist 
where they are to go. Like men in all 
trades, the cable-layers must adhere 
closely to the specifications given them 


in starting in order to perform the right . 


kind of work. 

The steamship, therefore, while going 
ahead and paying out the cable over 
the stern pulley, is under the guidance of 
skilled hands, following a certain path, 
which has been pointed out for her by 
sages on the mainland as being the best 
adapted for the comfort and ease of the 
electrical conductor she is depositing. 

The cables of the world aggregate 
about one hundred and eighty thousand 
nautical miles. While the bulk of this 
is the property of private companies, 
something in the neighborhood of twenty 
thousand miles is owned or actively con- 
trolled by the different colonial powers. 
The British Empire and France have 
about five and eight thousand miles re- 
spectively, Germany two thousand and 
Italy one thousand. Spain was credited 
with seventeen hundred miles, but a con- 
siderable proportion of this must now 
appertain to the United States. 

The laying of a cable across the ocean 
is not nearly so simple a matter as might 
appear at first thought. There are a 
number of things to be taken into ac- 
count. The enormous weight of any con- 
siderable length of cable, (say, for in- 
stance, sufficient to reach from Hawaii 
to an island of the Ladrones, or what 
would be only one division in a direct 
cable between the United States and the 
Philippines) isan important factor. The 
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Great Eastern was able to carry enough 
for the whole distance between Valentia, 
Ireland and Heart’s Content, Newfound- 
land, and successfully laid it after two 
attempts. But this is not so great a dis- 
tance as our illustration, and moreover, 
modern cables differ from their predeces- 
sors in being made mich heavier and in 
varied types to meet certain conditions. 
What is known as ‘‘deep-sea cable’’ 
weighs about two tons to the mile, while 
the in-shore variety weighs fourteen tons 
tothe mile. There are other intermediate 
grades. Instead of using monstrous ves- 
sels, it has been found expedient to lay 
long-distance cables in sections.—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 
BY JOHN W. APPEL, ESQ. 
HE Louisiana Purchase forms a mem- 


orable chapter in the history of our 
country. It was the most notable event 


in the administration of President Jeffer- 
son; and, taken all in all, perhaps the 
most far-reaching single act of any of our 
Presidents down to Lincoln’s emancipa- 


tion of the slaves. 

The territory known as Louisiana 
passed through various vicissitudes of 
fortune before it came to be ours. Sub- 
ject to the right of occupancy by the In- 
dians, it first belonged to France by right 
of occupancy and colonization. De Soto 
discovered the ‘‘ Father of Waters,’’ but 
his expedition ended in disaster, and 
Spain failed to secure to herself the fruits 
of his discoveries. Marquette and Joliet 
descended the Mississippi as far as the 
mouth of the Arkansas River, but they 
effected no permant settlements. 

The glory of acquiring the first per- 
manent title to the territory of Louisiana 
belongs to La Salle. He embarked on 
Lake Erie with a party of fifty-four per- 
sons, and on February 6, 1682, arrived at 
the mouth of the Illinois River and com- 
menced his memorable voyage down the 
Mississippi. On April 9 he planted a 
cross, with the arms of France, and took 
possession of the river, and the territory 
adjoining it in the name of King Louis. 
This act of possession, proclaimed ‘‘by a 
feeble human voice, inaudible at half a 
mile,’’ has been respected ever since. It 
is to this act that our title to the territory 
is traced. The settlements under the 
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French were not much of a success, and 
the schemes of Antoine Crozat and John 
Law ended in dismal failures. 

On November 3, 1763, the territory was 
ceded by France to Spain. Then com- 
menced that chapter of hated Spanish 
misrule which in the end forced our peo- 
ple to make the purchase. As our people 
settled and took up homes in the West, 
the necessity arose for an open way down 
the Mississippi to the sea for their trade. 
This the Spanish refused to allow. All 
goods sent down the river were required 
to be re-shipped at New Orleans and to 
be sold only to Spanish purchasers. This 
injustice was resisted by the farmers and 
settlers of the West as strenuously as the 
New Englanders resisted the infamous 
Stamp Act. Plans were formed to wrest 
the territory from the Spaniards by force. 
Washington viewed the situation with 
the gravest alarm. President Adams, 
under a pretext of the war with France, 
raised twelve regiments with a view 
of forcing out the Spaniards. Hamilton 
was deeply interested in the enterprise. 
There is some authority for believing 
that both were interested in a plot not 
only to drive the Spaniards from New 
Orleans, but also to take Florida, and 
then to overthrow Spanish authority in 
South America. Matters reached such a 
point that New Orleans was threatened 
with a famine. It is to the credit of 
Pennsylvania that she heard and was 
moved by the wail of woe from the West. 
Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, moved, im 
the Senate of the United States, that the 
Government be instructed to seize New 
Orleans. Governor Morris, then a Sen- 
ator from New York, seconded the 
motion of Mr. Ross. Mr. Jefferson, how-- 
ever, who was always a man of peace, 
restrained every movement that might 
involve the country in war, and violence 
was averted. 

Soon after Thomas Jefferson was 
elected President it became an open secret 
that, by a private article in the Treaty of 
St. Ildefonso, Spain had ceded to France 
the territory of Louisiana. Our relations 
with France at this time were very 
strained, and were becoming more so 
every day. Our envoys had withdrawn 
from France, and war seemed imminent. 
Of a sudden, however, the master-hand 
of Napoleon Bonaparte took charge of 
affairs and healed the breach. He de- 
molished the bungling work of the 
Directory and established friendly rela- 
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tions between France and the United 
States. Our envoys were welcomed 
courteously, the seizure of American 
vessels ceased, and navigation on the 
Mississippi was again permitted. It was 
at this juncture that Jefferson, seizing 
the opportunity, sent instructions to 
Livingston, our Minister in France, to 
enter into negotiations for the purchase 
-of Louisiana. His instructions were to 
purchase the island on which New Orleans 
‘stood and the right of passage to the sea. 

It will be seen then that the cause that 
led up to the purchase of Louisiana was 
the pressure that was. brought to bear by 
the flatboatmen on the Mississippi and 
by the people of the West, who demanded 
the right of deposit at New Orleans ; 
that the purpose was to open the river 
for free navigation; and that the pur- 
chase only contemplated so much land or 
territory as was necessary to secure this 
right of navigation. Neither Jefferson 
nor our ministers realized on what a 
momentous undertaking they had em- 
barked. But Napoleon wasa wise diplo- 
mat, and his eagle eye also saw what was 
his opportunity. He never fora moment 
pretended that such was the case, but he 
saw that unless he got rid of Louisiana 


very quickly the English would seize it 


as a prize of war. 
at the time had vessels in readiness to 
take possession of the territory at a 
moment’s warning. But Napoleon out- 
witted them all, and not only deprived 
the British of the prize they so much 
coveted, but secured from the United 
States a handsome price, with which to 
carry on his war with England. It must 
be said, however, that none of the 
parties interested at that day had the re- 
motest conception of the full significance 
of the drama they were enacting. Na- 
poleon seemed to see the farthest, but 
even his keen vision failed to see the vast 
empire which within less than a century 
was destined to occupy the territory he 
practically gave away. 

The story of the purchase is briefly 
told. Jefferson authorized Livingston to 
offer $2,500,000 for the island on which 
“New Orleans stood and the right of pas- 
-sagetothe sea. Napoleon, realizing that 
‘England was ready to seize Orleans and 
the mouth of the river, sent for Marbois 
-and ordered him to meet the American 
Commissioners and offer to sell them the 
whole region for 50,000,000 francs. 

‘‘Trresolution and deliberation,’’ said 
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Napoleon, ‘‘are no longer in season. I 
renounce Louisiana. It is not only New 
Orleans that I will cede, it is the whole 
colony, without any reservation. I re- 
nounce it with the greatest regret. To 
attempt to retain it would be folly. I 
require a great deal of money for the war, 
and I would not like to commence with 
new contributions. I will be moderate 
in consideration of the necessity in which 
I am making a sale.’’ Mr. Monroe was 
astonished at the overtures made by 
Marbois. He had only offered to buy a 
small island and the right to navigate 
the Mississippi, and he found Napoleon 
was ready to sell the entire territory. 
Marbois first asked a hundred million 
francs. Livingston thought the price 
was exorbitant. Marbois then pressed 
him to name a price, and finally suggested 
that he would try to persuade the Consul 
to accept sixty million. The bargain 
was finally concluded, and the American 
envoys agreed to give sixty million 
francs, and to assume the payment of all 
that was due from France to our mer- 
chants. The price paid was $15,000,000. 

When the sale was concluded and re- 
ported to Napoleon, he said: ‘Sixty 
millions for an occupation that will not 
last a day, perhaps. Let France enjoy 
the unexpected capital. This accession 
of territory strengthens forever the power 
of the United States. I have just given 
to England a maritime rival that will 
sooner or later humble her pride.’’ 

The treaty was concluded on April 30, 
1803, and our government took possession 
of the new territory by a public act on 
December 20 of the same year. 

The terms of the treaty do not define 
by lines and boundaries the country 
ceded, but it included the whole region 
north of Florida, west of the Mississippi 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, and a 
line drawn through the Sabine, Red and 
Arkansas Rivers. It embraced our pres- 
ent States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territories, and 
covered a territory of over a million 
square miles. 

After the purchase was made, objec- 
tions were raised against its constitution- 
ality. It was denounced in some quarters 
with great bitterness. ‘‘ No abuse was 
too malignant, no epithet too coarse, no 
imprecation too savage, to be employed 
by the assailants of the great philosophic 
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statesman who laid so broad and deep the 
foundations of his country’s growth and 
grandeur.’’ The Federal party generally 
opposed the purchase on two grounds: 
First, that the territory of the United 
States was already abundantly sufficient 
for one government of a Republican char- 
acter, and there were immense tracts of 
wild lands to be filled up east of the 
Mississippi; second, that the purchase 
was unconstitutional, and, if the pro- 
visions and plain meaning of the national 
compact were violated or disregarded, it 
would prove a most injurious precedent. 

Some leading Federalists, as Governor 
Morris, approved the purchase. Mr. 
Jefferson himself, who was a strict con- 
structionist, did not think the constitu- 
tion authorized the purchase. In a letter 
to Mr. Breckenridge, August 12, 1803, 
he says: ‘‘ The Constitution has made no 
provision for our holding foreign terri- 
tory, still less for incorporating foreign 
nations into our Union. The Executive, 
in seizing the fugitive occurrence which 
so much advances the good of their coun- 
try, have done an act beyond the Consti- 
tution. The legislative, in casting be- 
hind them metaphysical subtleties, and 
risking themselves like faithful servarts, 
must ratify and pay for it and throw 
themselves on their country for doing for 
them, unauthorized, what we know they 
would have done for themselves, had 
they been ina situation todo it. But we 
shall not be disavowed by the nation, 
and their act of indemnity will confirm 
and not weaken the Constitution, by 
more strongly working out its lines.’’ 
He was anxious for an amendment to the 
Constitution, but finally abandoned that 
plan, and suggested that the less that 
was said about any constitutional diffi- 
culty the better, and adyised Congress to 
do what was desirable in silence. Ina 
letter to Mr. Lincoln, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who had given an opinion favorable 
to the constitutionality of the act, he 
wrote: ‘‘ The less that is said about any 
constitutional difficulty, the better. Con- 
gress should do what is necessary in 
silence.’’ 

The Federalists also feared that the 
purchase would weaken their political 
power. They thought it would reduce 
the Atlantic States to insignificance and 
endanger the permanence of the Union. 

Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, differed from the President. He 
said: ‘‘ Does any constitutional objection 





really fexist? To me it would appear, 
first, that the United States as a nation 
have an inherent right to acquire terri- 
tory ; second, that whenever that acquisi- 
tion is by treaty, the same constituted 
authorities in whom the treaty-making 
power is vested, have a constitutional 
right to sanction the acquisition.’’ 

After the purchase, the Government 
of Louisiana was practically placed in 
the hands of the President. The Gov- 
ernor, the Judges, the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Marshal, the Secretary and officers 
of the militia were appointed by the 
President. This aroused serious opposi- 
tion. Mr. Boyle said, ‘‘ Were the Presi- 
dent an angel instead of a man, I would 
not clothe him with this power.’’ 

In the light of subsequent history, for 
historical truth only becomes clear as 
viewed through the perspective of after 
events, the wisdom and the expediency of 
this first great act of expansion on the 
part of the United States cannot be 
doubted. It doubled our domain, ex- 
tended our sovereignty over what has 
since become one of the wealthiest and 
most important portions of the conti- 
nent; it gave us control of one of the 
greatest rivers of the world so that it ran 
‘‘unvexed to the sea;’’ and enabled us 
to extend our Empire westward to the 
golden shores of the Pacific. Geograph- 
ically, it has given us truly a goodly 
heritage. 

The geographical change was not 
greater than the effect produced upon the 
political and social condition of the peo- 
ple. The Louisiana purchase not only 
gave us room to accommodate the popu- 
lation, but it opened the way for the de- 
velopment of a new life and spirit in the 
people. . The southern and western type 
of civilization was different from that of 
Virginia and New England. It was 
something new. It smacked of the 
prairie and of the Sierras; broad, free, 
bold, fearless and self-reliant. The life 
of a people is always more or less affected 
by the land which they occupy ; and the 
influence of our rivers, our seas, our 
mountains and our prairies can readily 
be traced in our composite national life. 
The Louisiana purchase thus helped to 
round out our nationality not only in 
territory, but in character. It had a 
marked influence upon the political his- 
tory of the country. It actually brought 
to pass what the New England Federal- 
ists feared. It contributed to wrest from 
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their hands the control of the Federal 
Government, and to place it in the hands 
of those who were not only jealous of its 
powers as over against the powers of the 
States, but who doubted its efficiency, 
and its power to hold together the Union 
one and inseparable. 

“It thus converted a jealous and 
astute oligarchy in the South from oppo- 
nents into supporters of the new form of 
government, and made it their interest 
to preserve it during the long years that 
they held power, so that when the day of 
change at last came the Constitution had 
ceased to be an experiment. It had 
traditions in the national heart deep 
enough to protect it.’’ 

In the language of Mr. Blaine: ‘‘ The 
acquisition of Louisiana brought incal- 
culable wealth, power and prestige to the 
Union, and must always be regarded as 
the master-stroke of policy which ad- 
vanced the United States from a com- 
paratively feeble nation, lying between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi, to a 
continental power of assured strength and 
boundless promise.’’ 

The Louisiana purchase is worthy in 
every way of being commemorated by a 
World's Fair. It was an event big 


enough, great enough and far-reaching 
enough to interest the civilized world. 
With a great historian as her Governor, 
surely Pennsylvania will do her part 


towards making the Fair a success. As 
our Centennial Celebration was worthy 
of the occasion, so should be the Fair at 
St. Louis. 


BEECHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 





ROM a letter once written to his son 

by the famous preacher, we take the 

following wise hints, which are good for 
all young men, and young women, too: 

‘You must not get intodebt. Avoid 
debt as you would the devil: Make ita 
fundamental rule—cash or nothing. 

‘* Make but few promises. Religiously 
observe the smallest promise. A man 
who means to keep his promises can’t 
afford to make many, 

‘*Be scrupulously careful in all state- 
ments. Aim at accuracy and perfect 
frankness—no guesswork—either nothing 
or exact truth. 

‘When working for others, sink your- 
self out of sight; seek their interest. 
Make yourself necessary to those who 
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employ you by industry, fidelity and 
scrupulous integrity. Selfishness is fatal. 

“‘ Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of 
you. Demand more of yourself than 
anybody expects of you. Keep your 
own standard high. Never excuse your- 
self to yourself. Never pity yourself. 
Be a hard master to yourself, but lenient 
to everybody else. 

‘*Concentrate your force on your own 
business ; do not turn off. Be constant, 
steadfast, persevering. 

** The art of making one’s fortune is to 
spend nothing; in this country, any in- 
telligent and industrious young man may 
become rich if he stops all leaks and is 
not ina hurry. Do not make haste; be 
patient. 

“* Do not speculate or gamble. Steady, 
patient industry is both the surest and 
safest way. Greediness and haste are 
devils that destroy thousands every year.”’ 


_ 


HELEN KELLER AND DR. HALE. 
Y intimacy with Helen Keller began 
the first time I ever saw her. She 
was a sweet little girl of seven. At that 
time, and for many years after, she lived 
in the charming belief that everybody 
loves everybody ; everybody has always 
loved her, and she did love everybody. 
She has always been singularly graceful 
in movements. When she was a child, 
this grace showed itself in ways not then 
restricted by the conventionalities of later 
life. She ran across the room and sprang 
into your arms, really supposing that was 
the way in which people always greeted 
each other. 

Poor, staid Laura Bridgman, who had 
been brought up in all the conventional- 
ities of the most rigid New England pro- 
priety, used to say that Helen was crazy. 
It was the craziness of sweet, natural 
love. 

I am an Everett on my mother’s side, 
and she is an Everett on her great-grand- 
mother’s side, so we have always called 
each other cousins. Assoon as she came 
to Boston it was a pleasure to me to ask 
her to meet some other little girls of her 
own age at my house. As Helen came 
in with her dear teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
Miss Sullivan led her to a freestone 
statue of the god Terminus, which stands 
at the end of the piazza. It is an old 
relic of Egypt. Helen had then never 
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‘*seen’’ any statue, and she felt of this 
rough, banged-up little god, 2,000 years 
old, and at once, in Miss Sullivan’s hand, 
spelled out the words: ‘‘ What an ugly 
old man.’’ We brought her into the 
house, and, after a few minutes, I led her 
to a charming little marble tablet by the 
sculptor Bernini, which represents in 
alto-relievo the Saviour and John the 
Baptist as boys playing. Helen felt of 
their faces, and bent over at once and 
kissed them both. This was the begin- 
ning of her delight in sculpture.—Zd- 
ward Everett Hale, in the Outlook. 





THE SMALL COLLEGE. 


N the Outlook some time since the sub- 

ject of the small college, its functions 
and importance, as distinguished from 
the university,was discussed by President 
Harris, of Amherst College, and President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin. President Harris 
ends his article with the words: ‘‘ My 
conclusion is that the small college has a 
future, and a great future.’’ 

His conclusion is based upon solid con- 
siderations. Admitting, as he does, says 
the Lutheran Observer, that the range of 


courses or subjects is much greater in the 
university than in the college, he yet 
contends that the advantage which the 
university seems to have in this respect 


is more apparent than real. For, after 
all, the courses which a student can take 
in four years are necessarily limited. (It 
is estimated that to take all the courses 
which Harvard offers one would have to 
stay there forty years.) The courses 
which constitute the staple of a liberal 
education—ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, philosophy, 
mathematics, science, economics—are 
those offered in the small college, and 
the average student can and will work 
along precisely the same lines in the col- 
lege as in the university. The difference 
is of method, and for the average student 
the advantage is with the small college. 

“The method of thé university is the 
lecture method; the method of the col- 
lege is the recitation method, requiring 
daily work. At Yale during the first 
year, students are in divisions, and recite, 
and in some subjects this continues dur- 
ing the second year; afterwards the work 
is through lectures, for the most part. At 
Harvard, where election is free from the 
outset, there is, in some courses, the daily 
task, but chiefly the method is by lecture. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE. 
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With this method goes little or much 
work, as the student likes. The final 
examinations twice a year are the work- 
ing periods—days and nights of cram- 
ming. This is a good method on some 
subjects and for some students, but there 
is a line of least resistance, easy and 
easily found. 

‘‘ The method of the small college car- 
ries a requirement of daily work in nearly 
all courses. This is not merely learning 
a lesson from a book and reciting it. 
There are essays to be written, subjects 
to be worked upon from the sources, or- 
iginal problems to be solved, laboratory 
experiments to be performed, collateral 
reading to be done, but at every exercise 
students must recite and report. In some 
courses there are lectures chiefly, in every 
subject some lectures. Yet the method, 
on the part of the student, is partly pro- 
ductive, not wholly receptive. Measur- 
ing fractionally, in the rough, it may be 
said that in the university the method is 
three parts lecture to one part recitation; 
in the college, three parts recitation to 
one part lecture. For lads from eighteen 
to twenty-two years of age can there be 
any doubt which is the better method? 

‘* A further advantage of recitation and 
report is a training in public speaking. 
A student must frequently stand on his 
feet and express himself before an audi- 
ence. In this connection it may be added 
that the small: college requires public 
speaking in declamation and debates, as 
the university does not. There is a time 
to be silent, indeed, but also there is a 
time to speak, and an educated man 
should have the ability to speak. It is 
pretty well understood now that the place 
for study, that is, the place where study 
is required, is the small college; that in 
the university the student may, in the 
college he must, study; that if a boy loafs 
four years, except eight cramming peri- 
ods, the label of a university will do him 
very little good. There are a great many 
sensible people in this country who prefer 
to send their sons to a college where they 
must study. Educationally, also, the 
small college has an advantage in the 
personal relation of student with teacher, 
which at Amherst, and I presume at other 
colleges, is a relation of close friendship. 
Furthermore, the faculties of small col- 
leges compare favorably in point of schol- 
arship, ability and teaching power with 
the faculties of universities, and have a 
smaller proportion of young instructors. 
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‘* Another reason in favor of the small 
college may be called social. In the small 
college every student has more or less 
acquaintance with all the members of his 
own class, and, through the fraternities, 
with members of other classes. The iso- 
lated man is a rare exception. A great 
value of college life is the association of 
students with one another. Some gain it 
in the university; all gain it in the col- 
lege. 

““These two reasons, the educational 
and the social, will so far outweigh the 
prestige of the university name as to 
make it certain that the college will hold 
its own, or even gain, in numbers; and 
not merely in numbers, but also in stu- 
dents of character and ability. 

‘“‘ The service of the college is in exalt- 
ing a liberal education. The college 
stands for the production of cultivated 
men. Men of breadth and culture are 
wanted in the professions and in business. 
It is well that the college is the dominant 
element in the university. It is well that 
the detached college of liberal arts exists 
and flourishes.”’ 

Of similar import are the words of 
President Hyde. After presenting a 
scheme for reorganizing the work and 
grading of the college so as to secure a 
maximim of solid results in a three years’ 
course, he says: 

‘* At the Bowdoin Centennial the witty 
Chief Justice of Maine, John A. Peters, a 
Yale graduate, described the difference 
between a large and a small college by 
saying that in the large university the 
student goes through more college, but 
in the small college more college goes 
through the student. The difference is 
not merely one of numbers. A small 
college, to justify the praise bestowed 
upon it, must be one in which practically 
all the instruction is given by permanent 
professors, who meet the students in the 
same department year after year, and 
Stamp the impress of their personality 
and point of view upon them. . 
The great university will be * * a 
better place for a man who has reached 
the maturity of mind and character which 
ought to be represented by the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two. The small 
college which is true to its traditions, 
which teaches truth through the contin- 
uous influence of a few men of powerful 
personality and pedagogical skill; which 
makes every student justify his mental, 
moral and social conduct in a community 
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in which everybody knows him thor- 
oughly and judges him impartially, and 
sees through his motives and traits as 
clearly as if his body were transparent 
glass; the small college which is at once 
small, solid, genuine, and individual, is 
and always will be the best place for 
ninety-five out of every hundred young 
men who leave home for the first time to 
gain that part of their education which 
falls between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one. * * * The college 
which gives a limited number of studens 
the persoual attention of one another, 
and the individual impress of a chosen 
few permanent, well-paid professors for 
three years, will always be the best place 
for the average young man; and, what- 
ever may be the fate of the colleges which 
try to grow suddenly large by muitiply- 
ing students, courses, and underpaid 
young instructors, the small college which 
is content to do the great work which a 
small college can do best, by virtue of its 
inherent fitness to a permanent educa- 
tional need, will deservedly survive.’’— 
Lutheran Observer. 


———— 


‘““MORAL COMPETITION.” 


N his letter to President Roosevelt, 

congratulating him upon his agency 
in bringing about the submission of the 
Venezuelan case to the arbitration of 
The Hague arbitration tribunal, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant says: ‘‘ Eur- 
ope is constantly speaking of American 
competition, which has its material ad- 
vantages in stimulating our energies; 
but you have inaugurated a moral com- 
petition more effective than the other.’’ 

This is finely and truthfully said. As 
a world power, this great republic has 
already acquired a splendid prestige, not 
based on the power of the sword, but 
upon moral influence, which has had 
the effect of restraining the predatory 
impulses of the European powers in the 
Orient and preventing the partition of 
China and the imposition upon her of a 
damage indemnity utterly beyond her 
ability to pay. This moral influence of 
our government has maintained the 
vitality and purpose of The Hague 
tribunal by giving to it its first case 
jointly with Mexico, when Europe was 
disposed to repudiate its services or 
ignore its offices. The announcement 
that President Castro has given a general 
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acceptance of the proposition to refer the 
Venezuela case to The Hague court gives 
an abundant hope that the threatened 
conflict is removed from the arena of 
possibilities. 

Again: Our country enters the new 
year with the added prestige of having 
brought about deliverance for the Jews of 
Roumania from the abominable perse- 
cutions to which they have been sub- 
jected for many years, notwithstanding 
the European powers who guaranteed the 
independence of the principality laid 
upon its government the obligation to 
exclude no one from civil rights and lib- 
erty to engage in business on the ground 
of religious differences. The severity of 
the discrimination against the Jews drove 
many of them, in an impoverished con- 
dition, to this country, and our govern- 
ment sent a remonstrance to the powers, 
who guaranteed Roumania’s independ- 
ence conditionally against the wholesale 
proscription of the Jews, not only because 
of sending undesirable immigrants to the 
United States, but ‘‘in the name of 
humanity.’’ The powers, reminded of 
their duty, brought pressure to bear upon 
Roumania so that measures to restrict 
emigration were adopted, and recently 
the rights of citizenship were granted to 
the Jews in response to the protest of 
Secretary Hay. The anti-Jewish legis- 
lation in Roumania last year included a 
law excluding Jews from employment in 
all the trades, and previously they had 
been deprived of all civil and political 
rights. 

We look with pride upon the imposing 
statistics of the progress and enormous 
business and industrial prosperity of our 
country during the year just closed. It 
is natural and right to exult in these 
figures in sixes and eights, but our in- 
creased conspicuity as a dominant factor 
of ‘‘ moral competition’’ throughout the 
world is a distinction of far more import- 
ance than the possession of the never- 
failing golden sands of Pactolus. True, 
there are lurking shadows of great 
wrongs and injustices within our own 
borders. ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself!’’ is 
a good reminder. And it looks as if the 
people of this country earnestly are seek- 
ing to secure the effective means to re- 
move these wrongs and injustices. The 
anthracite arbitration commission is an 
earnest of the spirit which widely per- 
vades the land. It aims at the removal 
of abuses and injustices, whether com- 
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mitted through the abuse of corporate 
capital power or the abuse of labor union 
power. Let us enter the new year with 
brave and hopeful hearts.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


——_ 


MR. FLETCHER’S SNAKE STORY. 





ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


HE last tap of the bell was still 

vibrating in the air, when two red- 
faced boys sprang up the school-house 
steps and broke into Mr. Fletcher’s room 
as if Comanches were after them. A 
stranger would certainly have expected 
some thrilling tale of adventure to follow 
such an advent; but as Mr. Fletcher did: 
not even raise his head from finding the: 
roll of boy-names in his little note-book. 
I suppose he was accustomed to this 
mode of entrance. 

‘There! what did I tell you?’’ panted 
red-faced Teddy Weaver to the equally 
red-faced Alec Fiskin; ‘‘I told you I’d 
get here before the W’s were called, 
didn’t I? Now, where’s my chewing 
gnm?’’ 

A smothered snicker from the boys 
around accompanied the very reluctant 
transfer of a grimy stick of ‘‘ Rhodes’ 
Best’’ from Alec’s pocket to Teddy’s. 
The look on Alec’s face as he parted 
with the precious commodity would at 
any other time have raised a roar of 
laughter among the boys; but Mr. 
Fletcher was already on his feet, and roll- 
call was about to begin. There was no 
sign that the teacher had seen the trans- 
action ; eertainly there was no sign that 
he shared the boys’ amusement, for he 
looked particularly grave, and yet Mr. 
Fletcher was a great hand for guying 
the boys and laughing at and with them. 

Morning prayers followed roll-call, and 
then came fifteen minutes that the boys 
liked so well they had been known to 
say it was almost as good as not being in 
school at all. It was the time Mr. 
Fletcher took for telling them something 
of what he called ‘‘current events ;’’ 
that is, what he had gotten out of the 
newspapers the day before. But to-day 
his big ‘‘ Daily’’ lay on the platform at. 
his feet, and he seemed to have some- 
thing else on his mind. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, after a Sminute’s 
silence, ‘‘I want to tell you a jungle 
story to-day.’? There was a murmur of. 
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approval through the school. ‘But, to 
be honest with you,’’ continued the 
teacher, ‘‘ my story has much less jungle 
and much more truth in it than those 
of your princely story-tellers, Kipling and 
Seton-Thompson.”’ Still the boys did 
not look discouraged, and Mr. Fletcher 
kept on: 

‘*There came out of the jungle into 
my town, when I was a boy, a beautiful, 
glittering serpent, whose name we boys 
did not know. Our mothers, indeed, 
and some others, said it was a young 
boa-constrictor ; but the men that hung 
about the streets, whom we boys thought 
very wise, laughed at the idea. They 
said this little snake was perfectly harm- 
less, never grew any bigger, that of 
course women and preachers (and they 
sneered when they spoke of preachers) 
were afraid of it; but we boys, if we 
were the right sort of boys, could fool 
with it as much as we pleased without 
being hurt. 

‘TI believed what these men said, and 
I fretted a good deal that my mother 
made a point of my having nothing to do 
with this interesting visitor from the 
jungle; but in my heart of hearts I 
knew that my mother was worth all the 


other people in the world to me, and so 
I obeyed her command and let the thing 


alone. Ah, boys!’ and here Mr. 
Fletcher’s voice got a little husky, 
‘*blessed is the boy who has that sort 
of mother and knows it. Well, a friend 
of mine whom I will call Casper, was 
very fond of the little snake (for it was 
a little one when it first came among us) 
and he was always playing with it. But 
I must make my story short, first for 
your sakes, because you have your lessons 
to learn, and then for mine, because it 
makes me unhappy to remember these 
things. In short, the jungle visitor was 
a boa-constrictor. And it grew faster 
than anything you ever imagined. Cas- 
per found out too late its terrible power 
over him ; when he wanted to escape he 
could not—no, not though we all tried 
to help him. The deadly thing was 
wound so tight around his limbs that no 
human power could wrench it away.” 
Mr. Fletcher had turned rather pale, 
and his forehead was damp, as if he were 
making himself do some hard thing in 
telling this story. ‘‘ This is a sad story, 
boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it is a true one, so 
true that several hearts are breaking 
under it. Perhaps you guess what I 
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mean ; that boa-constrictor was the spirit 
of gambling ! and when I see a boy bet 
another boy anything—even a piece of 
chewing-gum ’’— Mr. Fletcher turned to 
Teddy and Alec with a sad sort of smile, 
—‘‘I am bound to tell him that he is 
playing with a boa-constrictor. It may 
be a very little one, but God only knows 
how fast it grows, and how strong it 
grows, and how cruel it is. Ah, boys! 
I met my poor friend on the street yes- 
terday, and he clutched me by the arm 
and said out aloud, there on the public 
street, ‘Fletcher, take me home and lock 
me up and see if you can’t save me from 
tite gambling devil that is destroying 
me ! >») 

There was not a sound in the school- 
room; you might have heard a pin drop, 
till Mr. Fletcher gave himself a shake, as 
if he must get rid of some painful 
thought, and said, ‘‘ Well, boys, it will 
be a long time before I tell you as grisly 
a story as this again. First class in his- 
tory, come forward !”’ 

Then every boy in school saw one little 
chapped red hand fumbling for another 
one very much like itself, and a grimy 
piece of chewing-gum changed back to 
its original owner ; but nobody laughed 
this time.—S. S. Zimes. 





OLD FASHIONED TEACHING 
NEEDED IN SPELLING. 


MONG the Freshmen who entered 
the University this year, says 
Primary Education, there was a gain of 
only about 1 per cent. in the number of 
those who passed in spelling, so that the 
method of teaching spelling in the public 
schools is apparently as bad asever. As 
long as the word-method of spelling is 
taught in the public schools, just so long 
will boys and girls enter college unable 
to spell the simplest words correctly. 
There is nothing to do with those who 
cannot spell but to teach them how to 
spell. 
The spelling test was taken by 141 
Freshmen this year, and only fifty-six of 
them passed. A failure resulted when a 
student misspelled twenty or more words. 
Not one spelled all of them correctly. 
One student missed one, while the poor- 
est speller of the class missed seventy- 
two. A list of 150 words, 100 of which 
are here given, that had been misspelled 
in the Freshman manuscripts last year 
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was selected on which to examine those 
who registered this year. The words 
were not quite as simple as those taught 
in the kindergartens, but there were few 
of them of over two syllables, and none 
of them ‘‘catch’’ words. 

Because the students had not been 
taught to say c-a-t, cat; d-o-g, dog; m-u-l, 
mul; t-i, ti; p-l-y, ply, multiply, many 
of them were unable to spell correctly. I 
told them that it was no disgrace to be 
old-fashioned when one is learning to 
spell. The result has been a raid on the 
book stores for old-fashioned spelling 
books, and a hum of voices spelling 
words by syllables as the students go to 
and from the classes. 

Some of the words most frequently 
misspelled were: Reins (rains), useful- 
ness (usefullness), marshal (marshul), ac- 
commodate (acomodate), extravagant 
(extravigant), judgment (judgement), 
suppressed (supresed), tastefully (tast- 
fully), tries (trys), scene (seen), dessert 
(desert), and whether (wheather). 

All of the words in this list were mis- 
spelled at least once. Besides those 
mentioned above, which proved espe- 
cially difficult, the list included : 


forgetting occurrence fascination 
resplendent artistically heterogeneous 
pedestal dessert embarrassment 
assertion legends grieved 
graciously precipitous dried 
resurrection description calendar 
possession village desirin 
advice height paralle 
develop hostile similar 
rosperity boundary paralyzed 
urrying beginning coarse 
studying dilapidated ordinarily 
hospitable labeled arrangement 
narrower business elaborately 
territory Philippines _ stripped 
traffic noticeable prairie 
specimen intermission erection 
hopeless anniversaries excelled 
triple skies emanates 
symmetrically weird straight 
athletics curriculum pedestrian 
borne variegated stationa 
seizing awful tranquillity 
bouquets recommenda- occasions 
gorgeous altar [tion spurious 
degradation valleys saddened 
privilege preparation mortar 
immediately utilized sewing 
initial peddling lying 
espying tariff definitely 
principal controls stifling 
loses argumentative apartment 
extremely referred secreta 
unattractive receive disappointment 


We have tried 75 words of this list on 
three classes in a high school. The first 
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class missed twenty per cent., the second 
twenty-two per cent., and the third 
thirty-two per cent. This is disgraceful. 
Too much ‘reformed spelling.’’ Get 
back to old-fashioned spelling if this is 
the ontcome of the new methods. The 


lower schools should do better spelling 
to make it better in the higher grades. 


WILD FLOWERS DISAPPEARING. 


NATURE LOVERS ORGANIZE TO SAVE 
AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 


T was truly a commendable thought 
which first suggested protecting the 
beautiful wild flowers of America. Just 
as the birds and trees and other children 
of nature are watched and saved from 
utter annihilation, so will the buds and 
blossoms be cared for. More or less rigid 
laws for the protection of wild game and 
different species of fish have long been in 
operation. The plan is to do for wild 
flowers what the Audubon Society has 
done for birds. The Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society of America is undertaking 
for the flowers of the fields and woods 
and meadows a service perhaps as great 
as any heretofore rendered in the other 
domains. 

Asa result of thoughtless, not to say 
wanton, destruction, our more delicate 
and showy wild flowers, such as the ex- 
quisite lady’s slipper, the trailing arbutus, 
the anemone. the dog-tooth violet, the 
spring beauty, the columbine, the liver- 
wort, the American cowslip, marsh mari- 
gold, and others are fast disappearing 
from off the face of the earth, and this 
tide of destruction must be stayed. The 
public conscience has been awakened to 
the fact, but in a country so vast the 
supply seemed illimitable, and it was 
only when the actual end was in plain 
sight that remedial measures were seri- 
ously thought of. 

The public must be educated up to the 
point where it will be possible for every 
one to enjoy the flowers and plants of the 
field and forest without destroying them. 
It is nothing but selfishness that prompts 
the indiscriminate plucking of every 
bright-colored flower or shapely fern that 
attracts the eye. The new association is 
in no wise a technical botanical society, 
but an organization adapted to nature 
lovers in general. And who is there that 
is not a lover of nature? Every one loves 
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plants and flowers, young and old alike. 
Every child should be interested in watch- 
ing the process of plant growth, and one 
means of securing protection for the wild 
flowers is sure to come through this 
avenue. Residents in cities are already 
familiar with rules against mutilating 
ge in parks and along public streets. 

he same note of warning needs to be 
sounded in the more rural locations where 
the bright-colored wild flowers and leaves 
and shrubs are still growing. Once let 
it be clearly understood that the wild 
flowers and plants are a part of the defi- 
nite setting of nature which it is import- 
ant for zesthetic as well as scientific 
reasons to maintain, and few will know- 
ingly become a party to their destruction. 

In certain localities, such as the close 
proximity to large cities, watering places, 
summer resorts, etc., many plants are 
approaching dangerously near the point 
of absolute destruction. Picnic parties 
think nothing of carrying off whole arm- 
fuls, pulling them up by the roots or 
leaving the blossoms torn from their 
stems. None of these plants is it desir- 
able to protcct for their intrinsic value, 
but the beauties of nature are being lost. 
For some years the botanists of this 
country have noted with apprehension 
the fact that certain of our rare and beau- 
tiful plants were being destroyed. Some 
little effort was made to stay this vandal- 
ism, but no great success was remarked. 
Finally the Misses Caroline and Elizabeth 
Phelps-Stokes, of New York city, gave 
the sum of $3,000 to New York botanical 
gardens to aid in the plan of saving the 
wild flowers. Last spring the interest of 
this fund was offered in the prizes for 
competitive essays outlining the best 
methods of dealing with the subject. F. 
H. Knowlton, of Washington, D. C., was 
awarded the first prize. His main sug- 
gestion was the organization of a society 
for the preservation of wild flowers, and 
this was acted upon. A short time ago 
the society was formed, with Frederick 
V. Coville, graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, as president, and with headquarters 
at 321 Four and a Half street, N. W., 
Washington, where the Plant World, the 
organ of the society, edited by F. W. 
Knowlton and Charles Louis Pollard, has 
been established. Mr. Coville holds the 
positions of botanist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture and honorary 
curator of the division of plants in the 
United States National Museum. He is 
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one of the most prominent of the younger 
professional men, and is active in many 
societies. At present Mr. Pollard is de- 
livering lectures in various cities, explain- 
ing the need of plant protection and 
pointing out the methods to be used. 
These lectures are illustrated with pic- 
tures of the rarer wild flowers. 


COLORSTREATMENT OF INSANE. 





NEW cure for insanity is being 

tested by Drs. Bond and Monette on 
Ward’s Island, New York city. The 
color cure is a treatment new to alienists, 
and one that promises to become very 
successful, for, so far, a great many of 
the patients taken to the color ward have 
been cured. Dr. Dent, Superintendent 
of the Woman’s Hospital on the island, 
directed that a ward be set aside for the 
color treatment, and be fitted with all that 
the experiment required. 

In this new treatment only the primary 
colors are employed, but so completely is 
a patient surrounded by an atmosphere 
of a partictlar color, deemed best by the 
physicians for his particular mania, that 
the vibratlons must act upon him. The 
rooms of this ward are small, and the 
furniture consists of an iron bed and a 
chair. The walls are painted in vivid 
color, the bed and chair colored to cor- 
respond with the walls, and the light 
sifts into the room through a shade of the 
same color, so that an atmosphere of this 
color is created. 

When one of the patients suffers from 
acute mania, the room that is painted 
black, a very dungeon of a room, falls to 
her lot. This complete darkness and the 
silence of the place seldom fail to have 
some good effect on the patient. Asa 
matter of fact, they tend to soothe, and 
soon it is noticed that the subject be- 
comes quieter. Red, producing more 


| vibrations to the second than any other 


color, is employed when melancholia is 
being treated. These rays of red attract 
the mind, their vibrations are necessarily 
felt by the patient, and the thoughts in 
the poor brain are set in motion. There 
are violet rooms for mild forms of in- 
sanity; blue and green rooms for the 
boisterous, and a white room for the per- 
son who is almost normal. 

A recreation room or hall extends 
through the middle of the long, low 
building. On each side of this hall are 
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ranged the rooms, and as the visitor 
steps from the out-door light into the 
subdued quiet of the hall, the combina- 
tion of the rays of light from the different 
rooms is quite startling for a moment. 

That the different colors have effect 
on the insane patient was well illustrated 
the other day when a woman suffering 
from melancholia was led down the hall. 
First come the black rooms; these she 
passed without evincing any difference in 
her state of observation. The violet, 
green and blue rooms had the same 
effect ; before each door she paused, but 
did not raise her eyes. Then came the 
brilliant orange room. For a moment 
she raised her eyes, then lowered them 
again. Three of these rooms she passed, 
and was then brought abruptly in front 
of the room with the red walls. She 
raised her head instantly, looked into 
the room, and then about her. The 
vibrations produced by this color had 
evidently been felt by her, while the 
others had had no effect. In this way 
the room is generally selected for the 
patient. 

There are rooms of three shades of the 
same color, each lighter by several de- 
From red 


grees than the preceding one. 
the patient is removed to a deep pink 
room, from this to one of a flesh tint, and 
then they generally come out well, or so 
nearly well that only a certain number of 
hours in the day need be spent jz the 
color room. 


> 


HOW HE CONQUERED THE 
PLUMBER. 





N one of the suburbs of New York 

there lived, not long ago, a plumber 
who, as a workman, enjoyed the respect 
of his community. Noone could solder 
a leaky pipe better or at less expense ; 
but although his heart was kindly, his 
tongue was sharp. Oaths had lost their 
significance to him—he used so many. 
As for faith, he had none. 

He believed neither in God nor man. 
For years he had not been seen to enter 
a church except to repair the furnace or 
the gas-pipes. 

There had recently moved into this 
Same suburb a young doctor. He had 
two small children, just at the age to be 
‘troublesome comforts,’’ never still, and 
never ceasing to want time and attention. 
While struggling to establish a practice, 
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the doctor took in several house patients, 
with their attendant nurses, to help out 
his income. These, with his office calls 
and outside professional work, were a 
steady drain upon his sympathy and 
patience. 

During a cold winter the water-pipes 
burst in the doctor’s house and the 
plumber was called. .This troublesome 
and expensive accident seemed almost 
the climax of ill-fortune, and weighed 
heavily upon the family. Repairs proved 
to be complicated, and nearly a week was 
consumed in finishing them. 

The plumber, wise in the ways of 
households and sardonic in his knowl- 
edge of the failings of people—failings 
that are often not apparent to the outer 
world, although freely and constantly 
betrayed in the seclusion of home—en- 
tered upon his work with his accustomed 
dexterity and rudeness. It was thus 
that he met the new doctor for the first 
time. 

Gentle in manner and speech, of un- 
ruffled temper—soothing and yet cheer- 
ful—the physician refused to become ex- 
asperated under these trying conditions. 
He met the plumber with a smile that 
gave no hint of his inward trouble, or of 
the emptiness of his purse. Where in 
another house anger, harsh words or re- 
proaches might have been stimulated by 
so confused a state of things, here, 
through the example of the master of the 
house, peace seemed to have come to 
stay. The doctor never argued for it. 
He lived it, and it had to be. 

As the days went on, the plnmber 
found in his heart an unfamiliar feeling 
toward the members of this strange 
household. His own gentler language 
— bearing were a surprise even to hitm- 
self. 

When, with uncomfortable anticipa- 
tions, the doctor asked for his bill, the 
plumber said : 

“I ain’t got a bill against you, doctor. 
I’ve enjoyed this job, and I don’t want 
to be paid for it.’’ 

‘Why, what do you mean?”’ gasped 
the doctor. 

The mechanic was silent for a few 
seconds. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ I’ve been 
in almost every house around here, and I 
know ’em all. And yours is the first 
place I’ve been in where everybody seems 
to live as if they believed what the Bible 
and the ministers keep saying. I ain’t 
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going to be a worse man for this job. 
If you’re sensitive about the bill, you 
can take it out when my children have 
the measles. I’ve seen folks enough that 
try to get the better of their plumbers, 
but you’ve got the best of me.’’ 

And so he had. The better nature of 
a rough and godless man had been awak- 
ened and won by a Christian gentleman. 
— Youth's Companion. 


_— 
> 


THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 


OTH Henry M. Stanley and Paul Du 
Chaillu, in their accounts of travels in 
Africa, have spoken of the pygmies, the 
queer little people who live in the dense 
forest. A. B. Lloyd describes his own 
impressions of them in one of the most 
interesting chapters of ‘‘ In Dwarf Land.”’ 
~ | We had now been in the forest for six 
long days, and I began to believe that, 
after all, the pygmy stories were not true. 
But one day my boy, who was just behind 
me, suddenly stopped and pointed to what 
he described as a ‘man monkey.’ I 
thought it must be a gorilla. 

**I could only see that it must be a 
creature of large dimensions to be so near 
the topofa high tree. [ therefore raised 
my rifle to my shoulder, took careful aim, 
and prepared to fire. I had very nearly 
pulled the trigger when my boy called 
out, ‘‘ Don’t fire! It’s a man!’ 

“‘Talmost dropped my gun, so great was 
my astonishment. Could it be a man? 
Yes, there he was; I could clearly distin- 
guish him. He had discovered us, and 
as we stood there gazing, the little man 
ran along the branch on which he had 
been standing, and jumping from tree to 
tree, soon disappeared. It was a pygmy, 
and how nearly had he paid the penaity 
of climbing trees! 

‘* Late in the afternoon, while casually 
looking up from my book, I became 
aware of a number of little faces peering 
at me through the thicket. Just in front 
of me was the huge trunk of a tree, and 
from one side of it peeped a tiny figure. 
For a moment I was taken aback; it 
seemed like being in fairy-land and re- 
ceiving visits from fairies. My boys 
caught sight of these strange little beings 
and came at once to my side. 

‘*T told one of them togo and fetch the 
little people, that I might talk to them; 
but he was afraid, and refused to leave my 
side. At last I called out in the language 
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of the people of Toro, and to my pleasure 
one little man returned my greeting. I 
asked him to come tome, and very slowly 
and shyly he crept along, hiding his face 
behind his hands. 

**Thad now avery complete view of my 
visitors. Although they are very short, 
about four feet high, they are broad- 
chested, with muscles finely developed, 
short thick neck, and small bullet-head, 
with legs massive and strong. ‘The chest 
is covered with black curly hair, and most 
of the men wore thick black beards. Each 
carried a bow and arrows, or short throw- 
ing-spears. 

“‘ They never cultivate the ground, but 
wander from place to place gathering 
fruits and nuts from the trees. Often 
they follow a wounded elephant for days, 
shooting into it hundreds of little iron- 
tipped arrows, until the poor creature dies 
from sheer exhaustion. They make their 
little camp where it falls and live upon 
the flesh as long as it lasts; then away 
they go again to seek other food.’’ 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: IV. 





THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 


— a fine thing over and over again 
until you get it into your blood and 
make it a part of you, of your intellectual 


and spiritual life. Cast out mean and 
petty thoughts as you would avoid mean 
and petty people. Live with the great 
and good that vou may grow more and 
more like unto them. This is life, and 
this way lies the Life Eternal. The fol- 
lowing is the memory work in the Lan- 
caster High School for the dates here 
named: 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 


Favorite poem of Abraham Lincoln. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and 
the high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 
The husband, that mother and infant who blest, 
Fach, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 
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The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and 
praised, 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wander’d in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights that.our fathers have 
seen; 

We drink the same stream, and we view the 
same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 
would think; 

From the death we are shrinking, our fathers 
would shrink; 

To the life we are clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but the story we cannot unfold; 
They ee the heart of the haughty is 


They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 


will come; [is dumb. 
They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness 


They died—ay, they died; and we things that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. : 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
breath death, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud ! 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


William Knox. 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
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dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged 
ia a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation—or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated—can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that 
field as the final resting-place of those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. But, in 
a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it 
can never forget what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before 
us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.—A braham Lincoln. 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 

Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


January 6. Rudyard Kipling. 
BEAUTY OF THE CLOUDS. 


It is a strange thing how little, in gen- 
eral, people know about the sky. It is 
that part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works; and it is just the 

art in which we least attend to her. 

here are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential 
purpose than the mere pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their 
organization; but every essential purpose 
of the sky might, so far as we know, be 
answered if, once in three days or there- 
abouts, a great, ugly, black rain-cloud 
were brought up over the blue, and 
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everything well watered, and so all left 
blue again till next time, with, perhaps, 
a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. And instead of this, there is nota 
moment of any day of our lives when 
nature is not producing scene after scene, 
picture after picture, glory after glory, 
and working still upon such exquisite 
and constaut principles of the most per- 
fect beauty that it is quite certain that it 
is all done for us and intended for our 
perpetual pleasure. And every man, 
wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this 
doing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be 
seen and known but by few; it is not in- 
tended that man should always live in 
the midst of them: he injures them by his 
presence; he ceases to feel them if he be 
always with them. But the sky is for 
all; bright as it is, it is not ‘‘too bright 
nor good for human nature’s daily food;”’ 
it is fitted in all its functions for the per- 
petual comfort and exalting of the heart; 
for soothing it and purifying it from its 
dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, some- 
times capricious, sometimes awful; never 
the same for two moments together; al- 
most human in its passions, almost spirit- 
ual in its tenderness, almost divine in its 
infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in 
us is as distinct as its ministry of chas- 
tisement or of blessing to what is mortal 
is essential. And yet we never attend to 
it; we never make it a subject of thought, 
but as it has to do with our animal sen- 
sations; we look upon all by which it 
speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, 
upon all which bears witness to the in- 
tention of the Supreme, that we are to re- 
ceive more from the covering vault than 
the light and the dew which we share 

_ With the weed and the worm, only asa 
succession of meaningless and monoton- 
ous accidents, too common and too vain 
to be worthy of a moment of watchfulness 
or a glance of admiration. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness and 
insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last 
resource, which of its phenomena do we 
speak of? One says it has been wet, and 
another it has been windy, and another 
it has been warm. Who among the 
whole chattering crowd can tell me of the 
forms and precipices of the chain of tall 
white mountains that gilded the horizon 
at noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits, until they 
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melted and mouldered away in a dust of 
blue rain? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds, when the sunlight left them 
last night, and the west wind blew them 
before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed upregretted or unseen; or, if the 
apathy be ever shaken off, even for an in- 
stant, it is only by what is gross or what 
is extraordinary; and yet it is not in the 
broad and fierce manifestations of the 
elemental energies, not in the clash of 
the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, 
that the highest characters of the sublime 
are developed. 

God is not in the earthquake nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice. They 
are but the blunt and the low faculties of 
our nature which can only be addressed 
through lampblack and lightning. It is 
in quiet and subdued passages of unobtru- 
sive majesty; the deep and the calm and 
the perpetual; that which must be sought 
ere it is seen, and loved ere it is under- 
stood; things which the angels work out 
for us daily, and yet vary eternally; which 
are never wanting, and never repeated; 
which are to be found always, yet each 
found but once. It is through these that 
the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught 
and the blessing of beauty given.— From 
** Stones of Venice,’’ by John Ruskin. 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Abou Ben Adhem—(may his tribe increase !)— 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

* What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 

And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 

——,, names of those who love the 
Lord.”’ 


‘*And is mine one?’’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so,”’ 
Replied the angel. . . . Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 


blest, 
And, lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


Leigh Hunt. 


The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein.’’—Zb/e. Jan. 73. 

ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION. 
Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 


In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side; 
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Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offer- 
ing each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness pe that light. 


Careless seems the Avenger; history’s 
pages but recor ; 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt 
old systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, be- 
hind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own. 


Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause ae ee and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied. 


For humanity sweeps onward: where to-day 
the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the 
crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into His- 
tory’s golden urn. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast with Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. /. RP. Lowell. 


PSALM XXIII. 


The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul: He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with me; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Thou preparest a table be- 
fore me in the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil: my 
cup runneth over, Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever. 
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Look not mournfully into the Past: it 
comes not back again. Wisely improve 
the Present: it is thine. Go forth to 


meet the shadowy Future without fear 
and with a manly heart.—JZ. 
fellow. 


W. Long- 
January 20. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
If not so frequent, would not this be strange? 
That ’tis so Troquent, this is stranger still. 


Of man’s miraculous mistakes this bears 
The palm, ‘‘that all men are about to live,’’ 
Forever on the brink of being- born; 
All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel, and their pride 
On this reversion takes up ready praise; 
At least their own; their future selves applaud; 
How excellent that life they ne’er will lead! 
Time lodged in their own hands in Folly’s ’vails; 
That lodged in Fate’s to wisdom they consign; 
The thing they can’t but purpose, they postpone. 
’Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool, 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 


All promise is poor dilatory man, 
And that thro every stage. When young, indeed, 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves, and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 


And why? because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro’ their wounded hearts the sudden 

dread; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found; 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death; 
E’en with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O’er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 


Edward Young. 
PSALM VIII. 


Oh Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art 
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mindful of him? And the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor; thou madest him to have domin- 
ion over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under his feet: all 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
the field; the fowl of the air; and the fish 
of the :ea; and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth! 


There are some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torment of grief you’ve endured 
From the evils that never arrived ! 
January 27. 


_ 


‘““HARDNESS AND SOFTNESS.” 





T the recent dedication exercises of 

the Washington Public Library there 
was present a large concourse of people, 
including the President of the United 
States, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the donor 
of the building, the president of the 
building commission and the board of 
library trustees. Among those who at- 
tended the ceremonies were members of 
the Cabinet, of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and people prominent in 
civil and political life throughout the 
United States. The library building is 
a beautiful white marble structure, in the 
very heart of Washington. For its con- 
struction Mr. Carnegie donated $350,000, 
and as an architectural ornament to the 
National Capital it is quite equal to the 
government buildings of the city. The 
ceremonies were merely incidental to the 
transfer of the building from the building 
commission to the board of library trus- 
tees. Prior to the formal exercises, the 
orchestra of the Marine Band rendered a 
special musical programme. After the 
Bishop of Washington, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Satterlee, had prayed, President 
Roosevelt was introduced and made a 
brief speech, in his characteristic vein, 
that is worthy the attention of any 
reader. We give it as follows: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH. 

I count myself fortunate in being able to 
come here to-day, not only for my own pri- 
vate individual sake, but as in some sort 
representing the people of all the country, 
to express my profound _—— of what 
is emphatically a gift of wisdom, a gift to 
do the utmost possible benefit to all the 
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people of this country. For you, Mr. Car- 
negie (applause), it seems to me that the 
man hss a right to call himself thrice 
blessed who combines the power and the 
purpose to use his wealth for the benefit of 
our people at large in a way that shall do 
them real benefit ; and in no way can more 
benefit be done than through the gift of 
libraries such as this—a free library where 
each man, each woman, has the chance to 
get for himself or herself the training that 
he or she has the character to desire and to 
acquire. 

Of course, our common school system 
lies at the foundation of our educational 
system. But it is the foundation only. 
Of those who are to stand pre-eminent as 
the representatives of the culture of the 
community, the enormous majority must 
educate themselves. The work done by 
this library is helpful because it represents 
one side of the way in which all healthy 
work in this community must be done. 
Mr. Carnegie, neither you nor any one else 
can make a man wise or cultivated. All 
you can do is to give him a chance to add 
to his own wisdom, or to his own cultiva- 
tion. That is all you can do in any kind of 
philanthropic work (applause). The only 
philanthropic work that counts in the long 
run is the work that helps a man to help 
himself (applause). That is true socially, 
sociologically and in every other way. Any 
man who will submit or demand to be car- 
ried is not worth carrying (laughter and 
soptenee), and if you make the effort, it 
helps neither him nor you. But every man 
of us needs help—needs more and more to 
be given the chance to show for himself the 
stuff that is in him; and this kind of free 
library is doing in the world of cultivation, 
the world of scholarship, what it should be 
our aim to do in the great world of political 


‘and social development—that is, it is as far 


as may be equalizing the opportunities and 
then leaving to the men themselves to 
show how they are able to take advantage 
of them. In other words, this.is the kind 
of gift that steers the happy middle course 
between the Charybdis of fallure to show 


public spirit on one hand and on the other 
the Scylla of showing that public spirit in 
a way that will demoralize and pauperize 
those who take advantage of it. To quote 
an expression that I am fond of—that is 
equally far from the two prime vices of our 
civilization, hardness of heart and softness 


of head. (Laughter and applause). 

I am not here to make a speech. I un- 
fortunately have to leave at once, as the 
President has several duties to perform 
(laughter). I have come because I feel that 
the movement for securing better facilities 
for self-training, better facilities for educa- 
tion in its widest and broadest and deepest 
sense, is one of such prime importance that 
the President of the United States could no- 
where more appropriately come than to this 
building, Mr. Carnegie, at this time to thank 
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you for the gift that you have made to the 
people of the National capital. 


Some evenings later the President was 
the guest of honor at a banquet in Wash- 
ington commemorative of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the International Com- 
mittee of North America, and in his ad- 
dress he spoke much as follows: 


A hundred years ago there was no such 
need for the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other movements of this kind. 
Life was simpler. The temptation would 
come surely to every man, but it would not 
come so frequently and in so intense a form. 
As the forces of evil manifested themselves 
in stronger and stronger form, they had to 
be met, if they were to be successfully grap- 
pled with, by organized effort, and the suc- 
cessful effort to combat the forces of evil had 
to take just such shape as has been given to 
the growth of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. It had to take the shape of 
combining decency and efficiency. There 
have been philanthropic movements led and 
supported by most excellent people, which 
nevertheless have produced results alto- 
gether incommensurable with the efforts 
emp because they failed to combine, as 
this movement has combined, a recognition 
of the need of human nature at the same 
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time that the resolute effort was made, and 
make that human nature better. 

I have been acquainted especially with 
three types of your work, the work in the 
army and navy, among railroad men and’ 
among college students. Now those three 
classes are not going to be effectivel 
reached as classes by any effort which fails. 
to take account of the fact that they demand. 
manliness as well as virtue, and you can 
make them straight on condition that you: 
keep in mind that it is necessary for them 
to be strong. 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. has grown 
so among the college students, because it 
has tried not to dwarf any of the impulses 
of the young, vigorous man, but to guide 
him aright. It has sought not to make his 
development one-sided, not to prevent his 
being a man, but to see that he is in the 
fullest sense a man and a good man. 

We will make this twentieth century 
better, and not worse than any century that 
has gone before it, because we will, like this 
society, approach the problems that face us 
with a firm resolution that we will strivejto 
make the young men decent, God-fearing, 
law-abiding, honor-loving, justice-doing, 
and will also make them fearless and strong, 
able to hold their own in the hurly-burly of 
the world’s work; able to strive mightily, 
that the forces of right may be in the end 
triumphant. 





+> 
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N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - 


NE hurdred and fifty bustsof Washing- 

ton were put into the public schools 
of New York City last year by a citizen 
who believes that the patriotism of the 
children will be fostered by a daily re- 
minder of the example of the first Presi- 
dent. A similar number of busts of 
Lincoln are to be put into the same 
schools this year, ‘‘to show the youth 
that patriotism did not die with Wash- 
ington.’? There may be some schools in 
other parts of the country which could 
not accommodate a sculptured bust, but 
there is none so small that it may not 
find a place for pictures of Lincoln and 
Washington. So says the Youth’s Com- 
panion. These things are silent teachers 
and effective, always on duty. 


dc. F, MeCASKEY, 





THE annual report of Rev. Dr. George 
Edward Reed, State Librarian of Penn- 





sylvania, shows that there are 116,078 


books and pamphlets in the State library 
and that the expenditures for the year 
have aggregated $20,675. Dr. Reed 
recommends that the present executive: 
buildings be turned over for library pur- 
poses after the new capitol is completed, 
and that the present library building be- 
used as a stock recom for the storage of 
documents. During the administration. 
of Dr. Reed 19,619 books and pamphlets. 
have been added to the library and a. 
complete law catalogue made. There: 
were also prepared and published sixteen: 
volumes of Pennsylvania archives. 


In his report from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Secretary John 
Hamilton refers to the necessity for con- 
tinuing the farmers’ institutes, which 
have been of great benefit to agricultur- 
ists. He recommends the creation of a 
division of animal husbandry, a division 
of horticulture and pomology, and a 
division of highway improvement; a well 
selected library; a museum; au exhibit at 
the State fair, and at the St. Louis Ex- 
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position. He dwells on the question of 
good roads and shows that reports from 
other States place Pennsylvania in the 
background on this question. He recom- 
mends immediate legislation that will 
bring about the results hoped for, and 
suggests that convict iabor might be used 
to advantage in service on the public 
roads. Referring to county fair associa- 
tions, he urges the removal of all catch- 
penny features, immoral shows, gambling 
and illegal liquor selling, which are mak- 
ing county fairs unp>pular, and suggests 
as a remedy that the State appropriate 
sufficient money to allow fair premiums 
to be paid on all exhibits. 





THE Department of Superintendence 
of the National Association will hold its 
semi-annual meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 24th, 25th and 26th. A good 
programme may be had from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Supt. Charles M. Jordan, of 
Minneapolis, is president of the depart- 
ment. 





A DESPATCH from Chambersburg, 
Jauuary 14th, reports that the State on 
that day purchased four tracts, aggregat- 
ing 13,700 acres, from the Caledonia 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
This is added to our forestry reserve. 
The land is located in Greene and Guil- 
ford townships, Franklin county, and 
Menallen and Franklin townships, in 
Adams county. Part of the business was 
the satisfaction of a mortgage of $125,000 
held by the Real Estate Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, against the Caledonia. 





THE President of the Pottsville School 
Board, Hon. George W. Kennedy, died 
Dec. 22d after a short illness. He has 
for many years been actively interested 
in the schools. At a stated meeting of 
the Board, held Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 14, 1903, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, Death has invaded our midst 
and suddenly taken away in his usefulness 
our late dear friend and colleague and Pres- 
ident of this Board, Geo. W. Kennedy. 

Resolved, That in his death we have sus- 
tained a great loss, for in all the relations of 
life his example is worthy of imitation by 
young and old. To the community he was 
a most valued and respected citizen. He 
was public spirited, charitable, honest and 
upright in all his dealings, and by his pleas- 
ing manners and Christian deportment, 
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drew around him a large circle of admiring 
friends. Asa public servant we knew him 
intimately, and appreciated his worth. 
Kind, attentive and conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties, there was no one 
who had the welfare of our schools more at 
heart. His memory will always remain im- 
pressed upon our minds, a man and Christ- 
1an devoted to what he considered right. 
We deem it proper to thus place on record 
our appreciation cf his many good qualities. 





No creature is more jealous or sensitive 
than a bird, says Olive Thorne Miller. It 
is easy, however, to win the heart of 
almost any bird, and without starving 
him and making him think he has mas- 
tered you. Simply talk to him a good 
deal. Place his cage near you, on your 
desk or work table, and retain his choic- 
est dainty to give to him with your own 
fingers. Let him know that he can never 
have that particular thing unless he takes 
it from you, and he will soon learn, if you 
are patient and do not disconcert him 
by fixing your eyes upon him, After 
this he will more readily take it from 
your lips; and then when you let him out 
of his cage, after first excitement is over, 
he will come to you, especially if you 
have a call you have accustomed him to, 
and accept the dainty from you while 
free. When he is really convinced that 
you will not hurt him, he will give you 
as much of his company as you desire. 





WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 





N the German sections of Pennsylvania 
it was for years customary to put the 
schools in charge of men. Women were 
not supposed to have strength and muscle 
enough to control the mischievous boys, 
many of whom were grown up. School 
boards passed resolutions that they 
would employ no lady teachers and then 
chuckled over the slick way in which 
they had settled a troublesome question. 
During the Civil War, every young 
man who could bear arms felt the call to 
enlist. In the counties bordering on 
Mason and Dixon’s line it was impossible 
for an able-bodied man to stay out of the 
army. He had to take sides and fight 
either in the Union or the Confederate 
ranks. There were no young men left to 
teach the schools. From sheer necessity 
the schools passed into the hands of 
women-teachers. They got a chance to 
show what they could do. Their pleas- 
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ant ways won the hearts of the children 
and a new order of things dawned upon 
the school. Having taken possession of 
the school, the women could not be dis- 
lodged. In some townships, where a 
school was thoroughly spoiled, the direct- 
ors had the good sense to put a woman in 
charge. Almost invariably she brought 
order out of chaos. Experience has 
shown that some women are born teach- 
ers, and they succeed where men have 
failed. 

Recently an educational novel has been 
founded upon this fact. It is entitled: 
‘*Jean Mitchell’s School.’’ It starts by 
telling how a School Trustee had the 
hardihood to hire a girl to take charge of 
a demoralized school. When the time 
came for the school to open there was the 
usual noise and confusion. ‘‘ Wonder 
whether she’s the sorry kind or the sassy 
kind,’’ said one of the boys. ‘‘ If she’s 
the first, she’ll say, ‘Scholars, you don’t 
know how grieved I am to see you so 
wild and boisterous.’ But if she’s the 
sassy kind, she'll say, ‘I want you to 
distinctly understand that I am going to 
have quiet in this room if I die for it.’ ’’ 
But instead of doing either, she began to 
ask about a parade, drew a flag upon the 
board, won their hearts by her pleasant 
ways aod brought order out of confusion. 
The little book tells how she overcame 
the difficulties of the first day at school, 
how tactfully she punished the dis- 
obedient. how she observed Thanksgiv- 
ing and other special days, and how she 
infused an interest into subjects that 
heretofore were dry and forbidding. It 
is one of the books from which a teacher 
can get fire and enthusiasm for her work. 
It should be in every reading course. 

Woman as a teacher has come to stay. 
Two-thirds of the teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania belong to the fair sex. There isa 
time in the life of the boy when he needs 
the influence of a good lady teacher. On 
reaching the grammar school, he may 
need the influence of the masculine 
mind. In the high school period the 
boy should have teachers of both sexes. 
What is true of the boy is also true of 
the girlk The day has come when edu- 
cators have to plead for the employment 
of male teachers. This is not due alto- 
gether to the fact that women teach for 
less money, but it is largely due to the 
success which women have achieved in 
all grades of school work, from the kin- 
dergarten to high school and college. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





HE thirteenth annual convention of 

the Department of City and Borough 
Superintendence will be held at Harris- 
burg, February 1oth and 11th, in the As- 
sembly hall of the High School building, 
corner of Capitol and Forster streets. 
County Superintendents, Normal School 
Principals, High School Principals, Prin- 
cipals of Graded Schools, School Direct- 
ors, and all who are interested in the 
cause of education are most cordially in- 
vited to attend the sessions of this depart- 
ment, as well as that of the School Direct- 
ors, which will be held on February 12th 
and 13th in the same hall, immediately 
following that of the Superintendents. 
Full reports of the proceedings of these 
meetings will be given in our issues for 
March and April. We have just received 
from Supt. L. O. Foose the programme 
of exercises as follows: 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY IOTH. 

2 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

President’s Inaugural Address—Supt. N. P. 
Kinsley, Franklin. 

What Cen the Public Schools do to Bring 
About the Disposition to Read the Best Books? 
—Supt. George H. Lamb, Braddock. Discus- 
sion: Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, and Supt. 
A. Reist Ruit, Milton. 

Report of Special Committee on Amended 
Spelling. 

8 Pp. M.—Music—By the Schools. 

Reading in Character Making—Miss Bertha 
B. Herring. Harrisburg High School. 

Literature—Riley—Dr. P. M. Pearson,Swarth- 
more College. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY IITH. 

9 A. M.—Devotional Exercises with the Teach- 
ers and Pupils of the High School. 

Business: (a) Appointment of Committees, 
(b) Fixing Place of Next Meeting. 

City Teachers and Summer Schools—Supt. 
E. E. Miller, Bradford. Discussion: Supt. C. 
Foos, Reading, and Supt. W. W. Rupert, Potts- 
town. 

The Needs of Our Schools: (a) From a Legis- 
lative Standpoint. (b) From an Administrative 
Standpoint—Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie. Dis- 
cussion: Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg; 
Supt. J. I. Robb, Bryn Mawr, and Supt. G. W. 
Phillips, Scranton. 

Report of Special Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries. 

2 Pp. M.— What Should We Expect of the Pub- 
lic Schools in Moral Training, and to What 
Extent are these Expectations Being Realized? 
—Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. Discus- 
sion: Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, and 
Supt. J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

The Essentials of Good Teaching in Latin— 
Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College. Dis- 
cussion: Supt. U. G. Smith, Meadville, and 
Supt. D. Fleisher, Columbia. 
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Business: (a) Report of the Committee on 
Nominations. (b) Election of Officers. 

8 p. M.—Music—By the Schools. 

The High School: (a) Its Faculty—Principai 
C. S. Davis, Steelton. (b) Its Government— 
Principal Walter L. Philips, West Chester. Dis- 
cussion: Principal J. Donald Geist, Hazleton; 
Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, and Supt. Henry 
Pease, Titusville. 

Business: The Report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


The following subjects, or others, may 
be taken up for discussion if time permits: 
The substitute teacher problem. The 
personality and preparation of special 
teachers. School museums: (a) How to 
be secured; (b) How to be used to the 
advantage of the pupils. Schools for mis- 
fit and defective pupils. What can be 
substituted for much of the physiography 
and physical geography found in many 
of the recent text-books on geography. 

In order to afford opportunity for gen- 
eral discussion, persons having papers are 
limited to twenty-five minutes and those 
on the eee for discussion, to ten 
minutes. The music for the evening ses- 
sion will be furnished by the schools and 
will be under the direction of Prof. E. G. 
Rose. who has charge of this branch in 
the High School. 

All enrolled members of this depart- 
ment who pay the annual fee of one dol- 
lar at this session will be entitled to all 
the priviloges of the P. E. A., which will 
meet June 30th and July rst and 2d, at 
Wilkes-Barre. Application for railroad 
orders should be made to Rev. E. S. Hass- 
ler, Corresponding Secretary, Directors’ 
Department, Keim, Somerset county. All 
letters for orders should contain a state- 
ment of the intended route of travel and 
a stamped return envelope properly ad- 
dressed. Tickets purchased on these 
orders will be sold on February 9-12, and 
will be good to return to February 14. 

Headquarters will be at the Bolton 
House, where rates are $2.50 to $3.00 per 
day. Theratesof other hotelsare: Lochiel, 
$2.50 and up; Commonwealth, $3 and 
up; Central Hotel, $1.50; Hershey House, 
$1.50. Persons desiring rooms will do 
well to engage them in advance. 

The officers of the convention are: 
Supt. N. P. Kinsley, Franklin, president; 
Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johnstown, vice- 
president; Supt. Kimber Cleaver, Hunt- 
ingdon, secretary; and Supt. J. C. Ken- 
dall, Homestead, treasurer. The members 
of the Executive Committee are: Supt. 
L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; Supt. R. K. 
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Buehrle, Lancaster, and Supt. L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, Steelton. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


The Directors’ Department of the State 
Association, as stated, will be in session on 
the two following days, February 12 and 
13, in the same hall. Their programme, 
furnished by Rev. Hassler, is given below: 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY I2TH. 

10:30 A. M.—Registry of Delegates—By Rev. 
E. S. Hassler, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Jas. W. Howarth, Treasurer. 

Devotional Exercises—Conducted by the Rev. 
J. Rauch Stein, pastor of St. John’s Reformed 
church, Harrisburg. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. Vance C. Mc- 
Cormick, Mayor of Harrisburg, and Mr. Joseph 
P. Luce, of the Harrisburg School Board. 

Response—Hon. Harry M. Scott, Braddock, 
Allegheny county. 

Announcements and adjournment. 

1:30 P. M.—Address—By the President of the 
Association, Mr. Harry Sloyer, Phoenixville. 

Address—By His Excellency, Governor Sam- 
uel W. Pennypacker. 

Paper—‘‘ Township High Schools ’?—Arthur 
J. Simons, Wayne county. Discussion to be 
opened by Newton P. West, Swarthmore. 

Paper—‘ Along what Lines of Public Educa- 
tion Should More Money be Expended ?’?’?— 
Rev. A. M. Keifer, Mercer county. Discussion 
to be opened by Wm. H. Priest, Lackawanna 
county. 

Paper—‘‘ To what Extent Should the Course 
of Study in the Rural School be a Preparation 
for the Normal School and the College ?’’?— 
Theo. B. Noss, Ph. D., Principal of the South- 
western State Normal School, California. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Geo. S. Kennedy, 
M. D., Pottsville. 

Appointment of Committees on Nominations 
and on Resolutions. Adjournment. 

7:30 P. M.—Address—‘‘ The Progress of a 
Century ’’—Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Address—‘‘Leadership and the Rural School ”’ 
—Samuel Hamilton, Supt. of Allegheny Co. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13TH. 


g:00 A. M.—Devotional Exercises in connec- 
tion with the High School. 

Paper—‘‘School Room Sanitation”’—F. R. 
Stotler, M. D., Wilkinsburg, Allegheny Co. 
Discussion to be opened by S. S. Simmons, 
M. D., Susquehanna County. 

Paper—‘‘ What Constitutes a Good Teacher ?”’ 
J. Milton Lutz, Delaware County. Discussion 
to be opened by John A. Rine, Northumber- 
land County. 

Reports of Committees on Nominations, 
Resolutions, and Legislation. Adjournment. 

1:30 P. M.—Paper—‘‘ The Relation of the Di- 
rector to Truants and Incorrigibles ’’—Prof. J. 
H. Morgan, Dickinson College, Carlisle. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by W. J. Trembath, Lu- 
zerne County. 

Paper—‘“* The Increase of the Appropriation 
has Occasioned the Decrease of the Tax Levy in 
Certain Districts—The Evil and the Remedy”’ 
—A. H. Bell, Westmoreland County. Discus- 
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sion to be opened by D. F. Fortney, Esq., 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

Address—‘‘ Minimum Teachers’ Salaries ’’— 
N. C. Schaeffer, D. D., LL. D., State Supt. of 
Public Instruction. 

Announcements and adjournment. 


Orders for reduced fare on railroads can 
be procured from Rev. Hassler, as above, 
and the hotel rates will be the same for 
both meetings. 

The organization of Directors this year 
has the following officers: 

President, Henry Sloyer, Chester Co.; First 
Vice-President, W. M. Bowen, Chester City; 
Second Vice-President, G. D. Swain, Butler Co.; 
Third Vice-President, Rev. J. A. Burnett, Wil- 
kinsburg; Recording Secretary, H. M. Lessig, 
Montgomery Co.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Rev. E. S. Hassler, Somerset Co.; Treasurer, 
James W. Howarth, Delaware Co.; Executive 
Committee—A. C. Coulter, Allegheny Co.; M. 
L. McMillan, Wyoming Co.; S. M. Wakefield, 
Fayette Co.; A. H. Bell, Westmoreland Co.; E. 
O. Pardoe, Cumberland Co.; Legislative Com- 
mittee—Hon. R. L. Myers, Cumberland Co.; 
Geo. C. Diefenderfer, Schuylkill Co.; Dr. M. 
L. Hershey, Dauphin Co.; Mrs. Alice T. Pyle, 
Chester Co.; E. L. Northup, Lackawanna Co. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 








HE wheel is probably the most use- 
ful invention ever made by man. If 
there has been any more amazing than 
that of wireless telegraphy—simply using 
the ether that fills all space to transmit 
vibration—we do not just now recall it. 
On Monday, January roth, President 
Roosevelt, by the Marconi system, be- 
tween Cape Cod and Cornwall, England, 
sent this message to Edward VII.: 

‘‘In taking advantage of the wonder- 
ful triumph of scientific research and in- 
genuity which has been achieved in per- 
fecting a system of wireless telegraphy, I 
extend on behalf of the American people 
most cordial greetings and good wishes 
to you and to all the people of the British 
Empire.”’ 

The King replied promptly to the 
President from London: 

**I thank you most sincerely for the 
kind message which I have just received 
from you through Marconi’s transatlantic 
wireless telegraphy. I sincerely recipro- 
cate in the name of the people of the 
British Empire the cordial greetings and 
friendly sentiment expressed by you on 
behalf of the American nation, and I 
heartily wish you and your country every 
possible prosperity.”’ 

We remember distinctly the exchange 
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of messages between President Buchanan 
and Queen Victoria, when Cyrus W. 
Field laid the first Atlantic Cable. 
There was wild enthusiasm over the suc- 
cess of the cable. But no more messages 
came or went, and people began to think 
they had been hoaxed. A break had 
occurred in the cable, and a long time 
was taken to find it. No risk of that 
sort in Marconi’s medium. 








DEATH OF GOV. HASTINGS. 


HE sudden death of Governor Daniei 
H. Hastings at Bellefonte, Friday, 
January oth, came with a shock to his 
friends in all parts of the State, and their 
number is very great. It has been said 
of him that he knew more men by name, 
addressing them as personal acquaint- 
ances or familiar friends, than any other 
man in Pennsylvania. 

His death was caused by pleuro- 
pneumonia, after a brief illness of four 
days. Cards had been issued for the 
wedding of Miss Rankin, the sister of 
Mrs. Hastings, at the Hastings home, on 
Wednesday. He was buried on Tues- 
day. The Sunday before his death he 
was in his usual robust health. He took 
his bed with a chill on Monday. ‘Tues- 
day he grew worse and the physi- 
cians announced an attack of pleurisy. 
Wednesday pneumonia had developed, 
and Friday morning he died. 

He was born of Scotch-Irish parentage, 
in Lamar township, Clinton county, Pa., 
on February 26, 1849. During the Civil 
War he tried on two or three occasions to 
enlist, and had again presented himself 
at the recruiting office in Carlisle, when 
his father, who already had three sons in 
the Union army, followed him and com- 
pelled him to return home. At the age 
of fifteen he began to teach school in 
Wayne township, Clinton county, and 
followed this pursuit for four years. .In 
1867 he was elected Principal of the Belle- 
fonte High School, and while in this 
position he acted as assistant editor. of 
the Bellefonte Republican and studied 
law, being admitted to the Bar of Centre 
county in April, 1875. He entered the 
National Guard of Pennsylvania in July, 
1877, when he was made paymaster of 
the Fifth Regiment, with the rank of 
Captain. In March following he was 
chosen Lieutenant-Colonel. Within a 
year he had become Assistant Adjutant- 
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General of the Second Brigade and 
Colonel of his regiment, and in 1887 he 
was appointed Adjutant-General of Penn- 
sylvania by Governor Beaver. 

General Hastings performed signal ser- 
vice in connection with the relief of the 
sufferers from the Johnstown flood, in 
Jnne, 1889. He hurried to the scene 
upon the first news of the disaster, and by 
general consent assumed charge of the 
work of citizens and the operations author- 
ized by the State. His success in this 
undertaking stamped him as a man of 
unusual executive force, and contributed 
greatly to his fame and popularity. His 
work was done so well as to win the warm 
and lasting gratitude of all. When he 
was about to leave Johnstown and the 
valley of the Conemaugh, the old veterans 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
recognizing that labor and sacrifice on 
the field of suffering was no less glorious 
than bravery on the field of battle, ex- 
pressed their admiration by enrolling him 
as their ‘‘comrade’’ in honor, and pre- 
senting him with a beautiful badge of 
their order handsomely set in diamonds. 
Mrs. Hastings shared with her husband 
the work at Johnstown, having gone to 
the scene of disaster a week after him 
and being from that time continuously 
engaged with other ladies in distributing 
food and clothing and in many ways con- 
tributing to the relief of the suffering and 
distress on every hand. 

He was active in Republican politics 
from the time of his admission to the bar. 
In 1890 he was an aspirant for guber- 
natorial honors, and was nominated and 
elected four years later. In his proclam- 
ation announcing the death of ex-Gov- 
ernor Hastings, Governor Stone says: 

“It is with profound regret that I an- 
nounce to the people of Pennsylvania the 
death of their honored former Governor, 
Daniel Hartman Hastings. 

‘*He was always an earnest advocate 
of the National Guard of the State, and 
while Adjutant- General rendered efficient 
services at the time of the Johnstown 
flood. 

‘* As Governor, he served his State with 
ability and dignity from January, 1895, 
until January, 1899, when he returned to 
his home in Bellefonte, and had since de- 
voted himself to hls family and to busi- 
ness interests. 

‘*In honor of his memory, and in view 
of his excellent public services, I recom- 
mend that on the day of the funeral flags 
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upon public buildings be displayed at 
half staff, and the several departments of 
the State Government within execuiive 
control be closed.”’ 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER. 


EXTRACTS FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


N his inaugural address Governor 
Pennypacker speaks of the great popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, the vastness of 
her natural resources, her large revenue, 
low taxation and freedom from debt. He 
thinks we have too much legislation, 
favors reapportionment, condemns the 
reckless granting of charters, discusses 
the conflict of capital and labor, advises 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
the improvement of our public roads, the 
proper marking of our historic localities 
and points of historic interest generally, 
the restoring of the colonial relation be- 
tween the University of Pennsylvania 
and the State, the curbing of sensational 
journalism, and the united effort of all 
her citizens to increase and perpetuate 
the greatness and grandeur of the Com- 
monwealth. We take the following 
paragraphs from this interesting address: 
Citizens of Pennsylvania: The event in 
which we participate presents some unusual 
features. This State has a population of 
6,302,115, greater than that of England in 
the time of Elizabeth, twice that of Hoiland 
when the leading maritime power of the 
world, and twice that of the United States 
when Washington became President. Her 
resources are almost boundless. Her reve- 
nues amount to the annual sum of $17,727,- 
432.46. The floating indebtedness of about 
three and a half millions of dollars which 
existed four years ago has been paid off 
during the last administration, and she is 
now substantially without debt of any kind. 
She pays each year for the maintenance of 
public schools and of charities more than 
any other American Commonwealth. The 
lands of her citizens are not taxed for her 
benefit, and the tax rate in her large cities 
is less than in any other of the great munici- 
palities of the country. The Governorship 
of Pennsylvania is an office, therefore, which 
is one of the great executive places of the 
earth. No man, whatever may be his capac- 
ity or what the manner in which he has 
been called, ought to approach it save with 
humble steps and with a grave sense of its 
importance and responsibilities. Relying 
upon Divine Providence, proud of the ex- 
ceptional achievements of ths forceful and 
efficient people and depending for support 
upon their virtue and good sense, I have 
taken in your presence the oath of office, 
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and I go forward to the performance of the 
duties and to see to it, so far as I may be 
able, that, under the constitution, the laws 
are faithfully administered. 

There is too much legislation. Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone said, in 1758, that ‘‘ The 
common law of England has fared like other 
venerable edifices of antiquity which rash 
and inexperienced workmen have ventured 
to new dress and refine with all the rage for 
modern improvements.’’ This truth needs 
to be reiterated. It is far better to leave the 
law alone unless the necessity for change is 
plain. Stability and certainty are more im- 
portant than absolute accuracy. It is wiser 
not to disturb an imperfect rule to which 
business relations have become adapted and 
with which the community has become 
familiar. The purpose of the Constitution 
in making the sessions of the Legislature 
biennial, instead of annual, was that the 
bulk of legislation should be lessened and 
longer consideration given to it, and our 
duty is to heed the provision. 

Whatever tends to bring about an im- 
provement in the condition of the masses of 
mankind and assists in their cultivation 
and elevation is an advantage to the State 
and ought to be encouraged by legislation. 
Especially is this true in a State where every 
man is a factor in the government. There 
is no corresponding good to the State from 
the mere accumulation of unused resources 
in the hands of an individual. The State 
is, therefore, interested, within reasonable 
bounds; in bringing about a condition of 
things in which, in the distribution of re- 
wards resulting from business ventures, 
capital shall have less of profit and labor 
more of compensation. No capitalist is 
strong enough and no labor is insignificant 
enough to escape obedience to the law. 
When the laborer sells his labor for a com- 
pensation he ought to render the service 
during the period of the contract. No man 
should be permitted to interfere upon any 
pretence whatever with another who may 
choose to sell his labor, and violence, from 
whatever source it may come, should be 
promptly and rigidly suppressed, using 
whatever force may be necessary for the 
purpose. 

Pennsylvania has been very generous and 
bountiful in handling her great natural re- 
sources, and while perhaps this method of 
treating them has not been unwise, the 
query arises whether it would not be well 
to give heed tothe futute. The commercial 
idea put briefly and in gross is that forests, 
coal, oil and iron are to be sent into the 
market, as soon and as rapidly as possible, 
in order that they may be converted into 
money and the men of to-day may live in 
luxury and enjoyment. The duty of the 
statesman is to look beyond these resources 
as gifts of Providence, to be husbanded with 
care and used as need requires rather than 
wasted or poured upon glutted markets, 
with a sense that when once exhausted they 
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can never be restored. While it is a satis- 
faction to see libraries in England and Uni- 
versitles in Chicago being erected from the 
outcome of iron and oil of Pennsylvania, 
due primarily to her liberality, we may be 
pardoned a feeling of regret that so much of 
the wealth of her production is controlled 
and utilized elsewhere. I suggest that the 
Legislature consider the propriety of impos- 
ing a slight tax upon some one of her pro- 
ductions, the proceeds to be applied to the 
betterment of our roads, such a tax as would 
not be a serious burden, but would result in 
securing for our own people a proportion of 
the benefit of the natural deposits. If done 
at all, the tax so imposed should be so small 
in amount that it would be regarded even 
by the producers themselves as fair and 
equitable. 

No people are ever really great who are 
neglectful of their shrines and have no pride 
in their achievements. The history cf the 
world shows that a correct sentiment is a 
more lasting and potent force than either 
accumulated money or concentrated author- 
ity. The theses which Lusher nailed to the 
church door at Wittenberg still sway the 
minds of men, and the Fuggers disappeared 
when they died. What would have been the 
influence of Greece without the memories of 
Marathon, or of England without those of 
Runnymede? Around Fort Duquesne, in 
Western Pennsylvania, at one head of the 
great river of the world, was, to a large ex- 
tent, determined, in the French and Indian 


War, the question whether the American 
Continent should be dominated by Latin or 
Teuton, involving the destinies of the human 
race, and around Philadelphia, in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the real struggle of the Rev- 


olutionary War occurred. The good ex- 
ample set by Philadelphia in its care of 
Independence Hall and Congress Hall 
should be followed by the State. The fields 
of Fort Necessity where Washington first 
became known, of Bushy Run where Bou- 
quet won his important victory, and the 
camp ground at Valley Forge should be ten- 
derly cared for and preserved. The State 
has appointed a commission to provide for 
Valley Forge and much of the ground has 
been secured. The rest should be taken and 
the reasonable needs of the Commission 
must be supplied. 

There is one inititution of learning which 
occupies a unique relation tothe State. The 
Constitution of 1776 for the first time in 
America made it the duty of the State to 
provide for higher «ducation by the erection 
of a university. In accordance with this 
provision, the State took hold of the college 
of which Thomas Penn had been the patron, 
Dr. William Smith the real founder and 
Benjamin Franklin an adjunct, about which 
clustered these associations as well as the 
memory of George Whitefield, and made of 
it a university and continued to provide for 
it by gifts of lands. Control was assured 
under the Act of 1791 by making the Gov- 
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ernor of the State President and member of 
the Board of Trustees and requiring it to 
report to the Legislature the condition of 
its funds. In later years both duty and re- 
lation were forgotten and control was per- 
mitted to slip away. The institution has 
become one of the most useful and efficient 
now existing. It shall be my effort to re- 
store the relation of patronage and control, 
the outgrowth of colonial conditions and 
made a constitutional requirement, and to 
regain and retain for the State the credit for 
this early and unprecedented recognition of 
the cause of learning. 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR;STONE. 





HE message of Governor Stone to the 
Legislature makes an excellent show- 
ing in all departments of the State gov- 
ernment. The balance in the treasury is 
more than seven million dollars; the 
school appropriation has been paid 
promptly, and the condition of the school 
system is heartily commended; the fees 
in the department of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth have more than doubled 
those of the past eight years; the efficiency 
and morale of the National Guard sur- 
asses that of any other State; under ex- 
isting laws the Forestry Department has 
purchased 572,722 acres of land at per- 
haps two dollars per acre,and the School of 
Forestry, recommended by Dr. Rothrock, 
is urged upon the attention of the Legis- 
lature; child insurance, child-labor, fac- 
tory inspection, the new capitol building, 
the St. Louis Exposition, and other sub- 
jects are discussed by a business man in 
a business-like manner. Governor Stone 
retires from the duties of his high office 
with the satisfaction of knowing that the 
State has greatly prospered under his ad- 
ministration. We make the following 
extracts from this important message : 

Two years ago we seemed to have reached 
a standard of prosperity which could not 
again be equalled, but the last two years 
have made records far in excess of the most 
sanguine hopes. All branches of industry 
have prospered, and the State has profited 
dn proportion. Our revenues have been in- 
creased from unexpected sources, and, while 
we have had unlooked-for expenses, the 
balance in the treasury has constantly in- 
creased. 

The reports of the various departments 
which will be laid before you are entitled to 
your thoughtful consideration. They show 
a careful and economical management of the 
business of the State, and, without a single 
exception, unusual increase in the volume 
of work done. 
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At the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration there was a large deficit in the State 
treasury. At the beginning of the last ses- 
sion of the legislature there was a surplus 
of a million and ahalfof dollars. After de- 
ducting all outstanding debts and the un- 
usual and unexpected expenditures of over 
a million dollars for the suppression of in- 
dustrial disturbances, the beginning of the 
present fiscal year shows a balance of over 
seven millions of dollars. This is a mag- 
nificent showing, and reflects great credit 
upon the accounting officers of the common- 
wealth. It is true that $791,459.35 of this 
sum was received from the general govern- 
ment in payment of Civil War and Spanish- 
American War claims, but quite a percent- 
age of the surplus is due to the — increase 
in the business of the State. The report of 
the State Treasurer will show you that the 
receipts of the general fund for the fiscal 
year ending November 30, 1902, were $19, 
374,093.53, OF Over $2,300,000 in excess of the 
receipts for 1901, which were the largest in 
the history of the commonwealth. 

The net debt of the State November 30, 
1902, was only $389,208.66, and of this sum 
$134,149.02 is represented by lost or de- 
stroyed securities, which will in all proba- 
bility never be claimed. The interest on 
the sinking fund alone will be sufficient to 
meet the net debt of the State long before 
its maturity. 

The public schools of the commonwealth 
have benefited by the favorable financial 
condition of the treasury, which enabled the 
State Treasurer to pay the appropriations at 
a date considerably earlier than usual. The 
number of schools and the enrollment of 
pupils have increased, and the general con- 
dition of the schools is such as to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic advocate of our public 
school system. 

The National Guard of Pennsylvania is at 
this time more efficient, and more thoroughly 
equipped than ever before in its history. Its 
satisfactory condition is a tribute to the zeal 
and devotion of its officers and men, and the 
citizens of the State who have given freely 
of their time and effort to maintain and ad- 
vance the organization, and largely the re- 
sult of the untiring loyal devotion and 
ability of the Adjutant General of the State. 
The commonwealth is to be congratulated 
upon the existence of a citizen soldiery 
thoroughly = to meet any emergency, 
and, should necessity require, able and 
ready to give the necessary protection to life 
and property, and to successfully hold in 
check those who in passion menace the 
peace and safety of our people. 

The State has been buying forest lands in 
large tracts at reasonable prices as rapid] 
as they could be secured. As a result, it 
now owns, or has under contract, 572,722 
acres. The average cost for all this land 
will not exceed $2.00 per acre, and if it de- 
sired to do so, the State could dispose of its 
holdings at a large advance. These forests 
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are scattered over the State, and will in time 
be the source of considerable revenue. As 
fast as the timber becomes marketable, it 
should be sold on the stump. Not only 
have lands been acquired, but scientific re- 
forestation has been commenced. Within 
two years one-half a million white pine trees 
will be ready for transplanting. These 
reservations will have an influence upon 
the water supply, and incidentally benefit 
agriculture in every locality. They will 
preserve the forest streams and afford places 
of recreation and amusement to those who 
desire to hunt, camp and fish. Many mil- 
lions of dollars are . for parks in large 
cities of the State. These reservations are 
nature’s parks, belonging to the people, far 
— in my judgment toartificial parks. 

hey are provided for their recreation at a 
very smallexpense. The reservations have 
also been opened up, under certain restric- 
tions, as outing grounds for indigent suf- 
ferers from pulmonary tuberculosis and 
other diseases, where they can live in cabins 
as economically as they choose. This plan 
has been eminently successful, and has at- 
tracted wide attention. 

If the reservations are to receive proper 
‘care, and the unwooded areas are to be re- 
deemed as forests, it is important that early 
steps be taken in this direction. The recom- 
mendation of the commission that a School 
of Forestry be located at Montalto, where 
all the conditions are favorable, is entitled 


to your serious consideration. Such aschool 
would, in my judgment, yield many times 


its cost in benefit to the State. The stu- 
dents could combine study with actual labor 
upon the reservations, and become in the 
best sense practical foresters, to be later 
placed in charge of the State lands in other 
sections of thecommonwealth. In no other 
way could the work be done so cheaply and 
so thoroughly. 

The report of the factory inspector shows 
a large increase in the number of employes 
in the industries coming under his supervi- 
sion. An active enforcement of the law pro- 
hibiting child labor has been productive of 
much good. It would seem, however, that 
inasmuch as children who are too young to 
be employed in factories and mercantile 
establishments secure employment in coal 
breakers and in stone and slate quarries, 
some additional legislation should be passed 
for their protection. I heartily concur in the 
opinion of the factory inspector that it is in- 
consistent to prohibit a child of twelve years 
of age from working in a factory or mercan- 
tile establishment, and allow him to secure 
employment in more dangerous and more 
undesirable places. 

The Capitol Building Commission auth- 
orized by the last legislature will lay before 
you the report of its progress to date. The 
work of selecting an architect, agreeing 
upon plans, advertising for bids, and other 
preliminary steps, has advanced as rapidly 
as the magnitude of the project would per- 
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mit. Every step has been fortified by the 
best experience that could be secured. A 
contract has been awarded to George F. 
Payne & Company for the construction of 
the building for $3,505,656.00. This magnifi- 
cent building will be constructed out of the 
general revenues of the State without bor- 
rowing a single dollar or subjecting the 
people to any additional burdens what- 
ever. You can rely upon the commission’s 
statement that it will be completed within 
the time specified and for the amount 
appropriated, and that the State will have 
the best value obtainable for the money 
spent. 

The universal exposition commemorating 
the acquisition of the Louisiana territory is 
to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, from May 
first to November thirtieth, 1904. The last 
legislature authorized the appointment of a 
commission to represent the State at this 
exposition, but made no appropriation there- 
for. I am informed that a site has been 
allotted to Pennsylvania, and that New 
York and other States have already made 
appropriations. Our State has had build- 
ings and exhibits at all of the principal ex- 
positions held in this country. The pee 
arations for the St. Louis Exposition would 
seem to indicate an intention to make it 
equal or surpass others previously held. If 
we are to co-operate in an effort to make 
this exposition a success, and if Pennsyl- 
vania is to have proper representation, it is 
important that the legislature should at 
once make an appropriation in keeping with 
the wealth, population and comparative im- 
portance of our State. 


— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: A number of 
schools in various districts had to be closed 
for two weeks on account of the small-pox 
scare. They have again opened, but the at- 
tendance is small. The annual institute 
was interesting and profitable. The in- 
structors were Drs. Fess, Hulley, Albert 
and Weir, and Prof. J. H. Kurtz. Miss Louie 
M. Taylor was soloist. The evenings were 
filled by Dr. Fess on ‘‘ Patrick Henry, the 
Prophet of the Revolution ;’’ Richmond P. 
Hobson on ‘‘ The United States as a World 
Power ;’’ Hon. Walter M. Chandler on ‘‘The 
Trial of Jesus from a Lawyer’s Standpoint;”’ 
and the Ernest Gamble Recital Company, 
of Pittsburg. The attendance was large, and 
the institute throughout a grand success. 

BEAVRR—Supt. Moore: A flag was pre- 
sented to the Fallston school on Dec. 25. 
Addresses were made by D. M. Twiford, 
Esq.; Rev. W. H. Fields, Frank Golden, 
and the County Supt. The ladies served 
dinner. The Brighton band furnished the 
music, and the Harris Quartette sang sev- 
eral delightful songs. A very large audi- 
ence was present, and all seemed pleased 
with the exercises. We closed our county 
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institute Jan. 2. 
viously held. 
BEDFORD— Supt. Wright: An educational 
meeting held at Mann’s Choice was success- 
ful, both in point of attendance and of inter- 
est. The speakers were H. D. Metzger, of 
New Enterprise; Wm. Kinzer, of New Paris, 
and the County Superintendent. The part 
taken by local talent was creditable. Hull’s 
Male Quartette, of New Enterprise, furn- 
ished some excellent music, which was 
highly appreciated. The enrollment of the 
county institute was 326 out of a total of 
338. Nearly all of the absent had a good 
excuse. The attendance, always large, was 
never larger. The general interest was good, 
and the apparent results gratifying. The 
instructors were S. C. Schmucker, P. M. 
Pearson, H. G. Williams, Jno. Q. Stewart, 
and D.C. Murphy. Several teachers, act- 
ing upon our suggestion, are making efforts 
toward the establishment of a school library, 
and placing at least one good picture upon 
the walls. The Artemas ungraded school 
lately raised $15 for library purposes. 
BERKS—Supt.Rapp: Localinstitutes were 
held at birdsboro, Bechtelsville and Price- 
town. At the Birdsboro meeting Rev. Anna 
Shaw lectured before an appreciative audi- 
ence. At the other two institutes, Hon. 
Henry Houck, W. W. Deatrick, and C. C. 
Boyer were the principal instructors. The 


It was equal to any pre- 


Spring Township Board enlarged its four- 
room building at Sinking Spring to eight 


rooms, at a cost of nearly $10,000, making 
it one of the finest of its class in the county. 
The Wills system of heating was put in. 
Bucks—Supt. Martin: The numerous ed- 
ucational weetings held throughout the 
county are indicative of much interest in 
the public schools. With the exception of 
a few districts, the teachers of the various 
districts meet monthly for the discussion of 
different phases of school work, as well as 
for further study of some of the school 
branches. Interesting educational meetings 
were held at Pleasant Valley, and at Brook- 
side. A local institute was held at Edge- 
wood in Lower Wakefield, and an interesting 
principals’ meeting at Doylestown. 
BuTLER—Supt. Painter: A local institute 
was held in Penn Township, and also in 
Clinton. I made an address at each of these 
meetings, and was much pleased to see the 
interest shown in educational work by teach- 
ers and patrons. Many local institutes are 
being held. Each township has been asked 
to hold one or more during the winter. Our 
county institute was held during the month 
and was a success in every respect. The 
attendance was large and the instruction 
given was both beneficial and entertaining. 
Over 200 directors were present on Directors’ 
Day. It is with sorrow that I report the 
death of Miss Mary Carson, of the Mars 
borough schools. She died while attending 
institute. In her death our schools have 
lost one of the very best teachers of this 
county. A life so pure and noble as hers 
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can never be forgotten by the pupils and 
patrons whom she served. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: Very interesting 
and instructive Farmers’ Institutes were 
held at Scalp Level and Carrolltown. These 
meetings have a wholesome influence upon 
acommunity. A local institute was held at 
Blandburg. The evening session was taken 
up by Prof. W. A. Price, who gave a talk on 
Eugene Field. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The educa- 
tional feature of the month was the annual 
institute. The weather was fine, and the 
attendance ‘‘simply immense.’’ Instructors 
and entertainers gave satisfaction. The at- 
tentive teacher was profited. The Directors’ 
Association, which met on Thursday, was 
more largely attended than for many years. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: The county 
institute was held in December. The at- 
tendance of tenchers was the largest in our 
history. The day and evening sessions 
were full of interest, and the attendance at 
both was limited only by the size of the 
Opera House. The Directors’ convention 
met in the high school on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning. On Thursday 
afternoon the directors and citizens held a 
joint meeting in the court house. This 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Preston W. 
Leach and Hon. Henry Houck. On this 
afternoon there were 1,200 present at the 
Opera House and 300 at the Court House 
meeting. It was a great day educationally 
for Clearfield county. Much good will 
surely result from the institute and the di- 
rectors’ convention. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: Pine Creek 
has rented a newly built church in the new 
railroad town of Oak Grove, and fitted it up 
with school furnitnre for a grammar grade 
school. The new town is growing so rap- 
idly that many children cannot be accom- 
modated with school privileges this year. 
The county institute held at Lock Haven 
was an interesting and profitable meeting. 
Teachers were unusually prompt in attend- 
ance. We are pleased to note the interest 
manifested in our public schools by both 
directors and patrons. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The county 
institute was fully up to the standard. The 
instructors were capable and inspiring. The 
teachers were responsive and attentive, and 
pronounced the institute one of the best 
ever held. judged from a professional stand- 
point. We had the largest attendance of 
directors at the directors’ convention since 
the organization of this body. Therefore 
the institute seemed to accomplish all that 
could be expected. Educational meetings 
were held at Bell school house, Greason, 
New Lancaster, Jacksonville, and Jackson 
during the month. I was able to attend 
only the first two. These were interesting 
and supported by the patrons of the respect- 
ive districts. The educational work of the 
county, in a general way, is moving along 
very satisfactorily thus far. 
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ErIE—Supt. Bayle: The dividing of the 
institute into three departments, Primary, 
Grammar and High School, met with the 
approval of the teachers, and proved a suc- 
cess. Our instructors were Profs. Lee, 
Smyser, Smith, Bigler, Riker, and U. S. 
Senator Dolliver. A large number of direc- 
tors were present. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: We have more 
inexperienced teachers this year teaching 
perhaps than heretofore, but many of them 
are doing satisfactory work. Teachers are 
scarce, and for two months it has been a 
difficult matter to keep all the schools run- 
ning. A public-examination was held on 
the last Saturday of December, at which 
there was but one applicant, and she is 
teaching. Wages must go higher next year 
or some of our schools may not be filled. Our 
institute was the best I have yet held. Profs. 
Albert, Ellis, Hulley, and Yetter cannot 
well be surpassed. The music both day and 
evening was excellent. Springfield town- 
ship has added another schoo) at Indian 
Creek. New Salem has just completed a 
fine six-room building. McClellandtown 
will soon complete a good two-room brick 
house. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Educational 
meetings were held this month in Spring- 
hill and Jackson townships. They were 


well attended and a good interest was mani- 
fested by patrons and teachers. . The schools 
of the county for the first time observed 


Patrons’ Day on Dec. 19. The parents did 
not respond to the invitations of the teachers 
as readily as we would like to have seen; 
but still it was the means of bringing a 
number of parents into the school-room that 
otherwise would not have been there during 
the term. Thus it is a proper step toward 
securing the codperation of the parents so 
much needed in the prosecution of our 
school work. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Dell: Three local 
institutes and one educational meeting 
were held during December. Our teachers 
are becoming more enthusiastic in this 
great work, which we believe to be one of 
the prime factors in arousing an educational 
sentiment. Todd district has had two local 
institutes during the term to date, Rockhill 
one and Jackson one. Several literary soci- 
eties have been organized in the county, and 
so far as we can learn all are doing good 
work. An institute was also held in Union 
district during the month. 

LACKAWANNA-—Supt. Taylor: In all the 
schools visited, with one exception, the or- 
der and instruction were good; in most of 
them, excellent. The greatest hindrance to 
progress in these schools is the poor attend- 
ance during the first part of the term. 
Through September and October the major- 
ity of boys over ten years of age in farming 
districts attend very regularly. Many of 
the older boys do not enter school until the 
beginning of the third month. The attend- 
ance is then fairly regular for five months. 
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About April 1st the older boys begin to drop 
out to commence work again on the farms. 
The winter season is a blessing to many of 
these boys, because it forces a suspension of 
farm work, and gives them four or five 
months of school each year. Many a farmer, 
who would not think of dealing dishonestly 
with a neighbor or even with a stranger, 
can see no harm in robbing his son of those 
educational privileges which are the birth- 
right ofevery American boy. Our committee 
on local work arranged at the county insti- 
tute a list of twenty-two local institutes, to 
be held in as many districts, beginning 
Dec. 6th and closing May gth. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: Our local teach- 
ers’ meetings have been well attended and 
considerable interest is shown in educa- 
tional work. We discussed courses of read- 
ing for teachers, grading of school work, 
consolidation of schools, etc. Much interest 
is taken in the discussion of the last named 
subject at most of our meetings. Patrons 
of schools attend these meetings quite 
well, 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Our county in- 
stitute was one of the best ever held. The 
instructors were Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh, A. 
J. Kinsman, and Profs. H. G. Williams and 
G. P. Bible. The Taylor sisters of St. 
Stephens, N. B., furnished satisfactory en- 
tertainment. All the teachers, except three 
who were unavoidably absent, were in at- 
tendance. The sessions were also well at- 
tended by citizens of the county. The 
largest attendance was at least 1,200. Teach- 
ers’ meetings and local institutes are held 
all over the county. Having visited all the 
schools once and many the second .ime, I 
am glad to say that with few exceptions 
they are in a good condition. The attend- 
ance is very regular. j 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: An excellent local 
institute was held in Wheatland. About 30 
teachers were present at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and about 150 citizens, including sev- 
eral directors, in the evening. The schools 
are doing well. 

MoONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: During 
the month of December I held five exami- 
nations of pupils in graduating classes. 
Forty-two pupils were examined in spelling, 
reading, writing, mental arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, U. S. history, physiology and hy- 
giene, literature and drawing. These pupils 
will complete their final examination at the 
close of the term. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Apple: Our 
fiftieth annual institute was a profitable and 
inspiring meeting. Our instructors were: 
Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, H. R. Pattengill, O. T. 
Carson, and Chas. T. McFarlane; in music, 
Prof. S. W. Mountz, conductor, and Miss 
Sarah Stoner, pianist. Evening entertain- 
ments—Hon. Walter M. Chandler, ex.: Gov. 
Bob Taylor and Robt. Stuart Piggott. The 
number of teachers enrolled was 275. The 
work of the instructors was satisfactory and 
practical. 
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NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: B. F. 
Rasely, an old teacher and one of our best 
known citizens, died Dec. 23, of paralysis. 
He was born in Upper Mt. Bethel township 
in 1834, and has been ill for the past two 
years. He was superintendent of schools 
of this county from 1872 to 1881. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons, one of 
whom, H. E. Raesly, is also a teacher, hav- 
ing served as superintendent of Tioga 
county for three terms, now principal of the 
Wellsboro schools. The buildings erected 
in Williams township are now completed 
and occupied. They are of good dimensions, 
built of native stone, and present a fine out- 
side appearance; but I am sorry to state that 
not much consideration was given to venti- 
lation or sanitation when the plans were 
drawn. They are, however, furnished with 
individual desks of a good pattern. One 
building is heated by a furnace in the base- 
ment, the other by the ordinary stove. They 
cost about $2,000 each. We had arranged 
for holding two local institutes during De- 
cember, at Freemansburg and Walnutport. 
The Freemansburg institute was a failure 
on account of the very stormy weather. The 
Walnutport district includes fifty-eight 
teachers, forty-three of whom were present. 
Through the efforts of Luther Schoch, 
teacher at Stone Church, seventy-five well- 
selected books were added to their library. 
The funds for procuring these books were 
raised by voluntary subscription. The 


Wind Gap school through the efforts of their 
principal, Wesley Witman, also added quite 


a number of volumes to their library. The 
ee school law is giving us consid- 
erable trouble in this county. Many of the 
parents are very indifferent about this law, 
and in a number of districts the directors 
do not make much effort to have it enforced. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Seibert: Three rooms 
of the Boswell school in Jenner township 
have been re-fiitted with new furniture. 
Local institutes have been held in nearly 
all townships during the month. These in- 
stitutes are more than usually well attended 
this year. 

Troca—Supt. Longstreet: Local institutes 
were held in Sullivan, Richmond, and Mans- 
field townships. The semi-annual meetin 
of the county teachers’ association was hel 
at Tioga, Dec. 5-6. Prof. Wm. D. Crockett 
lectured at the evening session. Teachers’ 
reading circles have been formed in Elk, 
Gaines, Tioga, Mansfield, Richmond, and 
Hamilton townships, and Tioga borough. 
Dr. Schaeffer’s ‘‘ Thinking and Learning to 
Think ’’ is one of the books adopted by our 
county reading circle committee, and our 
teachers express themselves as highly 
pleased with the work. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Our schools are 
in excellent condition. While still far short 
of the ideal, it is nevertheless gratifying to 
note improvements. The leading event of 
the month was the county institute; a good 
one. The directors’ convention was well 
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attended. Addresses were made by Dr. H. 
C. Dimm, Dr. Eli F. Brown, and the Count 
Superintendent. The instructors rank wit 
the best. The evening lectures were well 
patronized. The papers and discussions re- 
flected credit upon the teachers participating, 
and upon the county. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: After com- 
pleting arrangements for the county insti- 
tute, I was stricken down with typhoid 
fever, which confined me to bed from De- 
cember 1 to January 2. The institute was 
conducted by Principal W. L. MacGowan of 
the Warren schools. It was a splendid 
meeting, the interest very good, and we 
hope our schools will feel its good effects. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The great 
trouble is, the profession is too easily en- 
tered, and the worth of a teacher is measured 
by the work of a beginner. The remedy 
may be far off, but itis coming. A higher 
standard will be required to enter the work, 
and with a longer term, and a proper remu- 
neration, the profession will then invite 
young people to enter it for life. The educa- 
tional rallies have been quite numerous, 
many more than we could attend. Faculty 
meetings which have P aceen to be a great 
help to teachers and directors, in some lo- 
calities, have taken the place of institutes. 
The outlook for the school at the beginning 
of 1903 is auspicious. The teachers have 
entered upon their work with new interest 
after a period of rest. With a retrospection 
of the past, and an insight into the needs of 
the future, with a resolution to make a rec- 
ord equal to the best, our schools cannot 
fail to rise to a higher plane of proficiency. 

WAvyYNE—Supt. Hower: An excellent dis- 
trict institute was held at Pleasant Mount, 
December 17. The. meeting was well at- 
tended. Supt. E. E. Garr, of Carbondale, 
talked on English grammar. The unusual 
amount of snow in the northern districts of 
the county has made school visitation and 
the holding of institutes very difficult work. 
The percentage of attendance also was re- 
duced. On the night of December 24, Dreher 
township lost another school-house by fire 
—the third within a few years. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: During 
December the money appropriated, as pre- 
viously mentioned, for library purposes, 
was expended for books—mainly to supple- 
ment the work in geography. The consent 
of the Board of Education to the division of 
the books now on hand in the libraries 
among the various grades as nuclei for 
grade libraries, was obtained at the regular 
meeting in December. Such division has 
been made and books will hereafter be added 
to suit the particular conditions and needs 
of each grade. 

BUTLER—Supt. Gibson: Graduating ex- 
ercises of the high school were held January 
9, a class of twenty-one graduated. Com- 
mencement exercises of grammar school 
were held January 19, with a class of 61. 
This is the first mid-year class completing 
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the high school course. These exercises are 
held in the Park Theatre, and are attended 
by large and appreciative audiences. Our 
enrollment of 2328 shows an increase of 52 
over last month, and indicates that the rapid 
growth of the borough will soon make addi- 
tional school buildings necessary. 

CARBONDALE—Supt. Garr: Our annual 
institute was held in December. The fol- 
lowing lecturers were employed: Dr. Thomp- 
son, on drawing; Prin. E. L. Kempf, on 
psychology; Prof. George Hull, on higher 
arithmetic; Miss Laura D. Hagarty, on ele- 
mentary language and arithemetic; Miss 
Mary F. Hyde, on advanced English. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. —(Monigomery Co.) 
Supt. Wagner: Additional new furniture 
was put into the Shoemaker and Edge Hill 
primary rooms. Five of the primary rooms 
which had an enrollment of 50 or more pu- 
pils were each given an assistant teacher; of 
these assistants, two are Normal graduates, 
and three are Fae somaya of our high school. 
Co. Supt. Hoffecker, acting jointly with the 
Directors’ and Teachers’ association, has ar- 
ranged for an institute at Jenkintown, Feb. 
6-7. President Swain, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and Prin. E. L. Kemp, of Stroudsburg 
Normal School, are the lecturers and in- 
structors. Under a new arrangment of work, 
160 of our pupils this year have finished the 
usual twenty-week allotment of work in six- 
teen weeks—a gain of 20 per cent., without 
any counter-balancing loss in quality or 
quantity anywhere else. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Hoban: Preparation has 
been made for the rigid enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law. The first of a 
series of local institutes has been held. Dr. 
Thompson, of Jersey City, addressed the 
teachers on the subject of drawing. Ar- 
rangements have been completed to have 
Miss Hyde address our teachers on Lan- 
guage at the February meeting. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: The attend- 
ance at the evening schools is not so large 
as last winter. Many young —_ em- 

loyed during the day who would be greatly 

nefited by attending these schools, seem 
unwilling to make the necessary personal 
sacrifice required to take up the work of an 
evening school. Those who attend are 
making very creditable progress in their 
studies, and seem to be grateful for the op- 
portunity here given for the acquisition of 
knowledge that will be of use to them in 
their everyday duties. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: From an- 
Swers received from 42 superintendents of 
cities and boroughs in Pennsylvania, the 
following average enrollment was obtained: 
primary schools, 44; intermediate, 43; gram- 
mar, 40. In answerto the question, ‘‘ What 
is your personal judgment as to the maxi- 
mum number of pupils that can be properly 
taught by one teacher in each of the 
grades ?’’ the average was: primary, 40; in- 
termediate, 39; grammar, 38. On _ the 
Strength of this investigation, our Board at 





once decided to open three additional pri- 
mary rooms, and will increase the number 
of teachers next year in the other grades 
also. They are now contemplating the 
erection of the fourth new building within 
the past ten years. 

LEBANON—Supt. Adams: On January sth 
we placed five schools in the new Franklin 
building, which has just been completed. 
The old building had become inadequate to 
accommodate the children of that section of 
the town, and the foundation was unsafe. 
During the summer part of the old building 
was torn away and converted into a practi- 
cally new building, containing nine large, 
airy rooms. This building will accommo- 
date all the children of that section of the 
town for some years tocome. We are try- 
ing to enforce the new aemnguieeey attend- 
ance law with wisdom and justice. Al- 
though we have had some trouble with the 
conflict that is evident in trying to enforce 
both the compulsory attendance law and the 
vaccination law, yet we have succeeded ad- 
mirably, and at the present time only two 
or three children are out of school because 
they are not vaccinated. All others have 
either complied with the laws or have been 
forced to do so. We have made about 19 
arrests. In every case the party arrested 
was convicted, but in several cases we have 
suspended the fine and costs on the promise 
of the parent to send the children regularly 
to school, with results even beyond expec- 
tations in some cases. One boy who was 
almost incorriglble while at school, and who 
refused to go only when he pleased, after 
the father had paid one fine and had been 
arrested a second time, but released on the 
condition that he would send his boy every 
day, had a school record of 100 during the 
past month. The number of pupils per 
teacher in our various schools is as follows: 
High school, 32; grammar, 39; intermed- 
iate, 39, and primary, 39. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The after- 
noon of the day before Christmas was al- 
most entirely devoted to exercises pertain- 
ing to that festival. These exercises are 
highly appreciated by the pupils and others 
interested in school work. The Board 
ordered the purchase of a first-class electro- 
projectoscope for the use of the schools. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The first 
lecture of our Teachers’ and Pupils’ Lecture 
Course was given by Prof. W. V. Slinger- 
land, of Cornell University, on ‘‘ Insects 
from their Standpoint.’’ With some aid 
from the Board, our Lecture Committee was 
able to purchase a dissolving lantern that is 
operated by electricity. The cost of the 
lantern with screens was $121. A course of 
four illustrated lectures will be given, and 
with our own lantern we expect to be able 
to so reduce the cost of the lectures that 
many of our older pupils may be induced to 
come. The lectures will all be instructive, 
and are designed to supplement the work of 
the schools. 
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MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
Rather slow. Srepuen C. Foster. 


. 


1. The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home, ’Tis summer, the are gay; The 

2. They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, On the meadow, the hill,and the shore, They 

3. The head must bow and the back will have to bend, Wher - ev-er the darkey may go; A 
a a 2.2» ~ 





| 1st verse. | and verse. 


corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, While the birds make music all the ‘ . ° ° 
sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, On the ‘ . ° ° bench by the old cabin 
few more days, and the trouble all will end In the P ° . ° ‘ 


a. a. -o--@. ©. @.2 4. a. . 
3rd verse. 


° ° . ‘ . day. ‘Theyoung folks roll on the lit-tle cab-in floor, All 

° ‘ , . ° door. The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, With 

field where the su-gar-canes grow; A few more days for to tote the wea-ry load, No 
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mer-ry, all happy and bright, By’m-by, hard times comes a knocking at the door, Then,my 
sorrow where all was de-light; The time has come when the darkies have to part, Then, my 
matter, "twill never be light, A few more days till we tot-ter on the road, Then, my 





Chorus. 


old Kentucky home, good night! Weep nomore,my la-dy, Oh! weepnomoreto-day! We will 
f 2» 2. @.: 


sing one song for the old Kentucky home, For the old Kentucky home, far a - way. 
a. a. ae > ‘a: © @ @. ‘ 
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